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Best news in years for record enthusiasts is the portable » 
IM RAK. Holds {50 records, 10 in. and 12 in., yet 

requires little more space than a medium-sized table S 
lamp. Every record easy to get at. Every division 

individually numbered. Records held firmly in %) 
position by resilient sprung steel divisions, % 
specially covered with plastic material, and 

each record cushioned at points of contact. - 

And as your record library grows you can 

add on new racks just like a unit book Q) 

case. Ina wide range of gay colours 4 

at 25/6 plus purchase tax. Optional Nw 

plastic cover 7/9 plus purchase tax. - 
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AN From the makers of the famous IM Needles3comes this new design in record 

Q) carrying cases. Styled in the modern manner from finest sheet metal for longer 

®) life and extra protection. Available in a wide range of smart colours and in two 
Av sizes to hold 25 or 50 12-inch records. Fitted with piano-type hinged lid, sturdy strap 
handle and twin snap locks. An index card and gummed index labels for records are supplied 


© with each case. Prices 35/- (25 records) and 42/- (50 records) plus purchase tax. 


ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! TEL. MUSEUM 7878 
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Erieh Kleiber My 


conducting The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
in a memorable performance of Beethoven’s 

Symphony No. 6 in F Major, Op. 68 (‘Pastoral’) 
K1824-8 Auto couplings AK 1824-8 


The Decca Record Co. Ltd., !-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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FURTWANGLER 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Coriolan—Overture. Beethoven - DB 6625 


A ot 





DE SABATA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of the AUGUSTEO, VERDI'S 66 MACBETH ” 
ROME The Sleep walking Scene—ACT 4 
Nuages. Debussy - + + DB6706 MARGHERITA GRANDI 


VERA TERRY ERNEST FRANK 
Vegliammo invan due notti; Eccola! 
Un lume recasi in man? Di sangue 

umano sa qui semore. 


ACT 2—La luce langue 
MARGHERITA GRANDI 

ALL WITH 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : SIR THOMAS BEECHAM | 


DB 6739-40 


GIOCONDA DE VITO 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Romance No. 2 in F Magee, Op. 50. Beet- 
hoven - - - - DB 6727 


MARIA CEBOTARI 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio—‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
Mozart - - - = = DB6738 
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VA INMINA IVA IVA IVA INA IVES VIVAIVIVIIR 
CORTOT PAUL TORTELIER 
Aria (from Concerto No. 5 in F Minor). Bach; with Orchestra cond. by Norman Del Mar 
Litany. Schubert. Both arr. Cortot DA 1898 Variations on a Rococo Theme, Op. 33. 
Tchaikousky - - += = C3776-7 
POUISHNOFF 
Nocturne in B Major ; Wakes in A Flat Major. ENGLISH HYMNS RECORDED UNDER 
Both by Chopin - -  » ©3773 THE DIRECTION OF CYRIL WINN 
THE TEMPLARS’ OCTET 
BARBIROLLI with Herbert Dawson—Organ and Strings 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA Conductor: Capel Dixon 
The 2 00 a a (Fingal’s Cave). C 3760-3 
Mendelssohn - - C3770 
THEO OLOF 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
COVENT GARDEN Nigun—from “Baal Shem.” Bloch B 9665 


Conductor: HUGO RIGNOLD 


Les deux Pigeons. Messager - - C3778 ROBERT IRWIN 


accompanied by Gerald Moore 
In summertime on Bredon. Peel; To the 


JOAN HAMMOND Children. Rachmaninff - - B9673 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Mother, you | know the story — “ Cavalleria GWEN CATLEY 
Rusticana.” Mascagni; Ma dall’ arido I’ll have revenge—‘The Magic Flute.” 
stelo divulsa — “ — —_ in Maschera.” Mozart; The nightingale and the Rose— 
Verdi - - - - C3771 ‘“*Parysatis.”” Saint-Saens -  (- Bo674 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI & EMMA TEGANI MICHAEL O*DUFEY 





with the Philharmonia Orchestra Galway Bay ; The Fairy Tree - - B 9675 

Perché non m’ami pit ?—from “II Tabarro.” = 74— BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Puccini ; cond. by ARTHUR FIEDLER 

Chicken Reel; Fiddle Faddle- | - Bg676 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI 
Nulla! Silenzio !—from “Il Tabarro.’ Puccini 
C 3772 
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REcorRDS 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
Portrait of a Lady ; Moonlight Serenade 
B 9678 


ANN STEPHENS 
“(@) Twitterpated ; (6) Little April Shower— 
both from film “ Bambi” ; ; (a) Bumble Bee 
Fair ; (46) Heigh-Ho for Honey—both from 
film “‘ Bumble Bee Fair” - - BDi210 


JEAN CAVALL 


Quand I’amour est passe ; Le vie en Rose 
B 9677 


SPIKE JONES 
and his City Slickers 


«William Tell Overture; The man on the 


“flying Trapeze- - + + BDiai2 


ALLAN JONES 
The touch of your Hand—from “ Roberta” 
Great Day—from film “‘Great Day” B a 


: PERRY COMO 
Laroo Laroo Lilli Bolero; Rambling Rose 
BD 1211 


LARRY GREEN 
and his Orchestra 
Far-away Island ; Either it’s love or it Isn’t 
ID 1213 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 


Don’t blame Me—from film “Big City” ; 
Long after Seale film “ ise of 
Triumph” - -  BD6019 


JOE Loss 


Manana ; Dance, Ballerina, Dance BD 6017 
Sabre Dance ; When you’re in Love BD 6018 


TEX BENEKE 
and his Orchestra 
St. Louis Blues March ; Cherokee a 
BD 6020 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra 
Manteca; Good. Bait - - - .B.9680 


THE EDDIE HEYWOOD TRIO 
The Continental ; Heywood’s Boogie B 9681 
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EDITORIAL | 


Y last editorial produced a large 

number of welcome letters from 

readers all of which with one or two 
liverish exceptions displayed the desire of 
their writers to offer us helpful criticism. 
Nevertheless, the sum total of the advice so 
generously given was slightly bewildering. 
While many supported the plea of the 
triumvirate and some went much farther 
than the triumvirate in their demands for 
attention to the ‘‘ recording ’’ (one enthus- 
iast went so far as to ask why it was necessary 
to say anything about the music at all), 
just as many protested against the slightest 
threat to the music in the interest of the 
technicalities of recording. I propose to 
call a truce for this month in order to allow 
these correspondents who are so certain it 
is easy to point out immediately the faults 
of a recording to give us a demonstration of 
their destructive criticism in the compe- 
tition announced last month. I particularly 
hope that the young woman who asserted 
her ability to point out the technical faults 
of any record after spending twenty 
minutes with it in the seclusion of any 
sound-proof closet provided by the mer- 
chants of records will give us an object 
lesson. I was fascinated by her engaging 
self-assurance. 


Meanwhile, let us bear in mind that 
whatever may be the state of British cricket 
or British weather British recording still 
easily leads the world, and I take this 
opportunity of saluting His Mastcr’s Voice 
on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee this 
year. Both ‘‘ Graphophone ”’ and ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone ’’ were attempts to get round the 
supposed property Edison enjoyed in the 
word ‘‘ phonograph.” I say “‘ supposed ”’ 
because I do not believe he could have 
sustained the proprietary right he claimed. 
Isaac Pitman called his shorthand ‘‘ phono- 
graphy’’ as long ago as 1840, and his 
symbols were cdllzd ‘* phonographs.’’ How- 
ever, when the Gramophone Company 
opened its offices in Maiden Lane in the 
year 1898, the word ‘‘ gramophone ”’ was 
certainly a proprietary word. The Times 
tried to make it more _philologically 
respectable by printing it as ‘* grammo- 
phone.”? On January 13th, 1888, the great 
paper observed that Edison’s “ original 
phonograph has received important modi- 
fications. ..in .. . Mr. Berliner’s grammo- 
phone.”’ In the supplement of the Oxford 
Dictionary the definition of “ gramophone ” 
originally given is corrected and “gramo- 
phonic,” ‘‘ gramophonist,’’ and ‘ gramo- 
phony ”’ are added to the English language. 


I was glad to note that one of the authorities 
for the use of the word ‘‘ gramophonic ”’ 
was an announcement in the Observer of 
April 24th, 1927, that “‘the National 
Gramophonic Society has just issued its 
first orchestral records.’’ I am relieved to 
find that the word ‘‘ gramophile ’’ has not 
achieved recognition by the O.E.D. It was 
invented by me as a joke in an article I 
wrote for the Daily Telegraph in 1922, and I 
deprecate its currency, although ‘‘ gramo- 
phone ”’ itself is as barbarous a bit of mock 
Greek as you could meet with. To be sure, 
‘“‘ gramophile’’ is more convenient than 
** gramophonist,”’ but had I thought it was 
going to come into general use I should 
have taken advantage of an Americanism 
and written of ‘‘ gramcphans.’? When I 
consulted Mr. Alfred Clark, the Managing 
Director of the Gramophone Company, 
about the chances of a new paper to be 
called THz GRAMOPHONE, he told me that I 
could not use the title without infringing a 
copyright but added, with a smile, that the 
Gramophone Company would raise no 
objection if I did. 

I extract a sentence from a charming 
letter I have received from Mr. Peter Reed, 
the Editor of The American Record Guide: 


‘*I wonder how many realise the daring 
of yourself in those early days when .. . 
you turned your persuasive pen to records 
and the gramophone which, by no means, 
were then held in high esteem. Few have 
successfully promoted their hobby as you, 

“Today, the record library in the home is 
the recognised source of the best musical 
entertainment, and musician, artist and 
layman are alike in their praise of the record 
and the gramophone. More than in part, 
this is traceable to your early interest and 
belief in music in reproduction—in what it 
could come to mean for all. Yours was 
indeed ‘‘ a voice crying in the wilderness,”’ 
as my late and valued friend, Henry S. 
Gerstlé, said in his letter printed in your 
July, 1947 issue. Yours was the desperately 
needed voice for one of the most wholesome 
and soul-satisfying hobbies of mankind. .It 
must be most gratifying to you and your 
associates after the long years to realise how 
much THE GRAMOPHONE has contributed 
to the growth of interest in recorded 
MUSIC....0.9,° 

The encouragement we received from 
our American friends in the earliest days of 
the paper was invaluable for the evidence 
it afforded of our having the right to believe 
that we were genuinely wanted. That 
letter prompts me to wonder whether the 


gramophone advanced more between 1898 
and 1923 or between 1923 and 1948. Some 
correspondents have asked why we “cannot 
find another Herman Klein to review vocal 
records. To them I reply, that even if we 
could find another Herman Klein we could 
not find the vocal records in the lists today 
to make it worth his while to spend the 
loving attention he was wont to bestow on 
those that came his way once upon a time. 
Herman Klein himself was always conscious 
that the best singing was on the wane. He 
felt that mediocrity was taking charge and 
foresaw a time when bel canto would be but 
a memory. But avaunt, the elegiac mood ! 
When we consider what Europe has under- 
gone already during this century we may 
marvel that the arts are as vital as they are. 


Who would have ventured to prophesy 
in 1923 that in 1948 the City of West- 
minster Public Libraries would be publish- 
ing a Handlist of their Loan Collection of 
Gramophone Records ? 


“* Music lovers may borrow gramophone 
records for home use from the collection of 
over 6,000 recordings of classical and 
modern music—symphonies, concertos, 
chamber music, opera, etc. Each West- 
minster borrower may apply for a Gramo- 
phone Record Ticket on which six records 
(or a complete work if more than six) may 
be borrowed for 14 days. Societies, schools, 
etc., in Westminster may borrow up to 30 
records. A copy of the Rules and Regula- 
tions regarding this service (which, of 
course, is free) is given to each borrower ; 
and a printed catalogue of the collection is 
available.” 


I wish we had space to print the admir- 
ably well thought out rules and regulations, 
but I commend them to the attention of all 
readers who are lucky enough to be able 
to avail themselves of this public-spirited 
service and I venture to offer my enthu- 
Siastic congratulations to those responsible 
for it. 


And now will not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of 
Trade and anybody else who bears any 
responsibility for the imposition of a 
purchase tax on gramophone records 
examine their consciences and ask them- 
selves if the imposition of a tax on recorded 
music may not be a sign of barbarism ? 
This is not a question of politics. The man 
originally responsible was Sir Kingsley 
Wood, who refrained from taxing books only 
because his Wesleyan mind revolted against 
the notion of taxing the Bible, and like all 
legislators he had a horror of exceptions. I 
shall not plead for the removal of the 
purchase-tax on instruments because, so 
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long as there is a purchase-tax on anything, 
I recognise the difficulty of excepting 
instruments. At the same time I hear dis- 
quieting rumours of instruments which the 
manufacturers are unable to sell at home 
or abroad. An authoritative contradiction 
of these rumours would be welcome. 

The avowed object of the purchase-tax 
is to prevent people at home from spending 
and, therefore, encouraging export. The 
token money accruing from those who 
insist on spending is devoted to paying 
more and more functionaries, and the 
country itself is not a penny richer unless 
functionaries are to be counted as fatstock 
or corn and eaten when we have nothing 
else to eat. Now it is impossible to argue 
that the gramophone records purchased at 
home are preventing the export of those 
records. So we must assume that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer et hoc genus 
omnz believe that, if people can be dissuaded 
from buying gramophone records, there will 
be no need to make gramophone records 
at all and that the material used for them 
will be used for making something that can 
be exported, which to anybody with 
common sense is all my eye and Betty 
Martin. : 

The action of the Westminster Public 
Libraries in putting gramophone records 
on a level with books demands that gramo- 
phone records should be treated as books 
in the matter of taxation. Somehow or 
other the recording companies have man- 
aged to avoid raising the prices of records 
so far, but how long they will be able to 
keep prices at their present level must be a 
matter of doubt, and remember that if the 
prices have to be raised the purchase-tax 
will mount in proportion. It is quite likely 
that the men responsible for taxing records 
are still under the impression that the 
gramophone is a curious and expensive 
toy to provide a lullaby for opulent city 
magnates in their hours of ease. It is 
equally likely that they suppose the 
gramophone is primarily an instrument 
designed to waste young people’s time with 
jazz and crooning. In general it is fair to 
say that politicians as a class are hostile to 
the arts. They are, however, extremely 
sensitive to popular opinion and if they 
could be made to realise the extent to which 
the gramophone record has become a part 
of everyday life they might hesitate to 
treat it as a luxury. If readers want to 
start a campaign for removing the purchase- 
tax from gramophone records I suggest 
that they should get hold of the West- 
minster Public Libraries’ Handlist and 
send it to their local Member, inviting his 
attention to the anomaly of not taxing 
books and of taxing records. 

And now I will suggest to the recording 
companies that they should do all they 
can to put books and records on the 
same level. As early as November, 1923, I 
was writing in my editorial: ‘‘ I wish that 
the recording companies could be per- 
suaded to see themselves as publishers, 
which is what they really are, and take the 
public into their confidence by announcing 
beforehand the principal works they intend 
to give us during the spring and autumn 
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seasons.’? Yet a quarter of a century later 
records are being ‘‘ released ’’ like pigeons, 
films, criminals and _jacks-in-boxes instead 
of being published as they ought to be. 
There is less excuse today than there was 
twenty-five years ago for not letting the 
public know in advance what recordings 
are likely to appear during the next six 
months, or at any rate during the next 
quarter, so that the record-buyer may 
budget aocordingly. H.M.V., Columbia 
and Parlophone no longer have to. spring 
surprises on one another, and can surely 
afford to publish with dignity like Mac- 
millans or John Murray. Decca are 
building up their catalogue, and for some 
time a certain amount of duplication is 
inevitable, but their standard is now so high 
that they ought not to suggest they are 
afraid to compete directly. Suppose 
that during the first half of 1949 H.M.V. 
plan to publish Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
conducted by Wiski, the great new Polish 
maestro, and that Decca plan to publish 
the same symphony conducted by Brandi, 
the much admired Italian. John Smith, of 
Surbiton, reads in the advance list that 
Wiski’s effort will probably be published 
in March and that Brandi’s effort may be 
published in April. What will he do? If 
this editorial dream comes true he will wait 
until the review in THE GRAMOPHONE of 
Wiski’s performance appears, but he will 
not rush out and buy the records however 
enthusiastic that may be. He will still wait 
until the reviewer of Wiski expresses his 
opinion of Brandi’s effort. ‘Fhen he will 
decide which of the two recordings he will 
buy. 

If on the other hand he does not know 
that Wiski and Brandi will both be features 
of the spring season in records he may buy 
an earlier recording of the Fifth Symphony 
under Hock’s baton, of which his dealer 
has been tryinz to lighten his shelves for 
two years. Huck’s version was capital in its 
day, but John Smith’s friend, Henry Brown, 
has waited and when the Wiski Fifth bursts 
on the gramophonic world like a V2 he 
cannot help rubbing into John Smith how 
much better it is than Hock’s Fifth. Next 
month Brandi’s Fifth appears, but John 
Smith cannot afford to buy it, nor can 
Henry Brown who finds that it is even 
better than Wiski’s Fifth. John Smith and 
Henry Brown write long letters to the 
Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE to ask him 
why he is now apparently afraid to trounce 
the recording companies for ‘ releasing ”’ 
unnecessary duplications and the only 
happy person is the dealer who, at last, has 
got rid of that Hock version. Even he is not 
really happy because his customers will 
ask him whether Wiski’s or Brandi’s 
version is better, and when he refuses to 
commit himself, four of his customers write 
long letters to the Editer of THe Gramo- 
PHONE to tell him that his reviewers do not 
know their job. 

My own belief is that if the public are 
taken into the confidence of the recording 
companies the sale of the records of good 
music will increase, and I am sure that the 
issue of lists in advance will help a campaign 
to get the purchase-tax on records removed. 
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I have just received the Third Edition of 
The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music which includes all records published 
up to January, 1948. It is a perfect pro- 
duction and I sit back in grateful admira- 
tion of such devoted labour, such excellent 
judgment and such skilled arrangement. 
The cost of this indispensable volume is 
26s. We are nct allowed to import more 
than a few, so those who want it are 
advised to hurry up with their order. 

Compton MACKENZIE, 


REVIEWING—A.R. REPLIES 


I have carefully read the criticisms of 
reviews quoted in the Editorial of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August and in some of the 
ensuing correspondence, and should make 
it clear that I am replying to these only on 
my own behalf. 

Many of the criticisms are enlightening 
and welcome, and raise important points : 
and there are very few that are merely self- 
opinionated and abusive. 

Most of these letters ask, in no un- 
certain terms, for criticisms of recording 
rather than of recorded music, and if the 
majority of our readers, so far as can be 
ascertained, agree with this opinion I shall 
at once, without repining, lay down a task 
that grows increasingly burdensome in a 
very busy life. 

I do not feel competent to write the 
technical criticisms of recording, as such, 
for which many readers quite properly ask ; 
but it is unfair, to put it mildly, to ignore 
the fact that I have again and again 
criticised the general loudness and lack of 
truly soft tone in recording to-day, as well 
as defects of balance, unfaithfulness to the 
score, and so forth. About all this I wrote 
to such effect, apparently, that E.M.I. did 
me the honour of asking me to talk to their 
artistic and technical staff on these and 
related questions from the musician’s point 
of view. 

The marked variation in reproduction 
given by instruments of various types is a 


+ matter of common knowledge, and a most 


disturbing factor, but the reviewer, like 
everyone else, can only report on the 
evidence of what his ears tell him when he 
listens critically to records on the instru- 
ments put at his disposal, It is, in my 
experience, the musically illiterate whose 
contacts with the real world of music 
appear to be negligible and who, as one of 
them says, know a lot about recording and 
not much about music and would prefer a 
technically perfect recording of an in- 
different performance to a good perform- 
ance with some technical imperfections— 
it is such people who, as I am bound to see 
it, are mistaking the means for the end. I 
can understand that they have no use for 
the carefully considered reviews I tried to 
write on such works as the ‘‘ St. Matthew 
Passion,’ the ‘‘ Brahms Requiem,” and 
“* Dies Natalis,’”’ to mention only a few. We 
inhabit different worlds and speak a different 
language, and this fact must be borne in 
mind. ; 

One correspondent speaks of dozens of 
instances when ‘‘A.R. and W.R.A. have 
commended a recording which on purchase 
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has turned out to be intolerable,” and 
speaks of coming across the really perfect 
set (of records) once in a thousand sets. 


I shall not trust myself to comment on 
the first half of his pontifical pronounce- 
ment, and as for the second half, he is 
lucky to find one perfect recording. No such 
thing, in the true sense, exists. 


The sweeping assertions made in the 
letters from Edgbaston and Wimbledon 
can hardly be taken seriously by any 
intelligent person. I should like Wimble- 
don, for example, to give chapter and verse 
for any review of mine that contains 
“academic musical posturings (sic) .. . 
detailed analysis bar by bar and record 
inch by record inch of even the most 
hackneyed works.’ 


If he possessed a grain of imagination 
and a little humility Edgbaston might 
realise that not everyone has access to 
reference libraries and that a great deal 
more knowledge, accumulated over years, 
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goes into reviews than a mere hunting up of 
references. It may well be that I have 
erred, from these critics’ point of view, in 
being more interested in music than in 
recording, but I wonder if our corre- 
spondents have considered how reviews 
would read containing little’ else than“ a 
full and complete summing up of the 
standard of recording.’’ In twenty-seven 
years or so of reviewing, in spite of some 
inevitable mistakes and errors of judgment, 
I have tried to be a trustworthy guide and, 
if many letters over this period are any 
token, I have not entirely failed in that aim. 


A.R. 


W.R.A., having dealt with an unusually 
large number of major works this month, 
and finished two books, is taking a holiday 
and going to the Edinburgh Festival. He 
does not feel that he has had time to con- 
sider the matter, but hopes to do so at a 
later date. [Ed.] 





Some months back I spoke about Keynote, 
which had obtained rights to re-press the Czech 
Ultraphon and Esta catalogue (including a 
large number of Telefunken masters). Keynote 
now has been absorbed by Mercury Records 
but the original plan holds. Under the Mercury 
label will be issued not only the original Key- 
note catalogue (which possessed works like the 
Stravinsky Dumbarton Oaks Concerto), the Czech 
items, and some recordings made in America, 
but also a group of discs made in Russia. 


The first two.“Mercury releases I have heard 
are excellently recorded and are housed in 
sturdy, durable albums the likes of which I have 
not encountered since pre-war days, if then. 
These releases are the Vaughan Williams Oboe 
Concerto, played by Mitchell Miller and the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony, and the Khat- 
chaturian Violin Concerto played by David 
Oistrakh and the Russian State Symphony 
conducted by Alexander Gauk. Oistrakh, 
judging from these discs, is a phenomenal 
violinist with a big virtuosic sweep, melting 
tone and impeccable intonation. Unfortunately 
the shallow, splashy concerto he plays offers 
little test of musicianship, but for those who are 
interested in the work, the all-Russian cast 
offers a definitive performance. The Vaughan 
Williams concerto, scored for oboe and strings, 
is a lovely lyric piece of writing. In a long oboe 
work of such reflective, almost improvisatory, 
qualities, the term “ bucolic’? comes as an 
almost automatic tag; but there is more to jt 
than those tired old symbols of Pan, Ceres and 
nodding wheat fields. Workmanship, maturity, 
invention, knowledge of the sheer technical 
materials of music—all play a part. No nature 
painting, this, but honest composition. 


_One of the most interesting of recent sets is 
Columbia’s release on nine sides of the 
Concord Piano Sonata by Charles Ives. The 
pianist is John Kirkpatrick who is thus respon- 
sible fOr the first large-scale Ives work on records. 
This composer born in 1874 probably is as 
unknown in England as, say, Rubbra is here. 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


He is an amazing personality—a musician 
who made his living selling insurance ; one 
who was experimenting with polytonality before 
Stravinsky ; a sophisticated primitive (if there 
is such a thing) ; one who was largely self- 
taught ; who only recently . after fifty years, is 
beginning to attract attention. The Concord 
Sonata, composed 1909-1915, has four move- 
ments named, respectively, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
The Alcotts, Thoreau.. Ives calls the work “ an 
attempt to present one person’s impression of 
the spirit of transcendentalism that is associated 
in the minds of many with Concord, Mass.” 
Pick up all the germs of the trancendental 
terms, examine the printed score, and there is 
discovered a horribly complex, dissonant work, 
next to impossible to diay, frequently with 
duality of key signature, frequently without bar 
lines, bolstered with tone clusters and, in several 
spots, aided by a strip of woqd to be placed on 
the keys and struck. 

In many places the music is startlingly rem- 
iniscent of the études of Szymanowski, in others 
there is a touch of Bartok here, of Debussy 
there, but none can deny that the predominant 
effect is strikingly individual. Nevertheless, 
after several careful. hearings, I must reluct- 
antly confess that the sane’ idea quite eludes 
4 Since. the —_ is obviously sincere, 
ambitious,- ee of an obstinate integri 
and no little self-righteousness, other osm 
with more stamina or more receptivity may 
discover exactly what it is about. I would like 
however, to isolate a section of the’ programme 
notes wherein Ives, in the score, explains his 
theories of composition and esthetics. Writes 
he: “... for the same reason we prefer 
Whittier to Baudelaire—a t to a genius, 
or a healthy to a rotten apple... We like the 
beautiful and don’t like the ugly; therefore, 
what we like is beautiful, and what we don’t 
like is ugly—and hence we are glad the beauti- 
ful is not ugly, for if it were we would like 
something we don’t like.”? Which suggests that 
Ives not only anticipated Stravinsky but also 


Gertrude, Stein... 
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THE NEW H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 


Readers will be interested to hear that a new 
edition of the H.M.V. Special List is to be 
published about the middle of this month, and 
it should be of considerable assistance both to 
collectors and dealers in removing much of the 
doubt which has, during the: past few years, 
surrounded the existence of certain records. 
It seems to be the practice of record-manu- 
facturers that any of their overseas branches 
wanting to take a new (unissued) recording 
shall not be kept waiting till it is released on the 
British market. This is obviously sound enough, 
when you consider the importance of exports 
and the, limited size of the British supplements. 
Once a record is in production, however, it 
must have a number, and there are many ways 
by which this may be discovered. This informa- 
tion, in the hands of the few, has made it possible 
for a record to be bought at its current retail 
price and sold for two and three times that 
figure. The new List is, at any rate, a partial 
solution to this problem ; though it is partial 
because it covers only H.M.V. red-label 
records. 

Unlike its immediate predecessors, this is 
not a “ Dealer’s Special List,’? but will be 
available more on the lines of the old Connois- 
seur Catalogue. You will not, that is to say, 
have to rely on consulting one single copy held 
by your dealer, but will be able to buy your 
own copy from him. The procedure for 
acquiring the records remains as before : it 
is emphasised that they are all available to 
special order only, for most of the titles listed can 
hardly be considered popular sellers, and dealers 
cannot be expected to carry in stock records 
for which there will be only a limited demand. 


It will be noticed that there are listed a 
number of sets of three and more records for 
which there are no automatic couplings. This 
may well give rise to criticism on the part of 
owners of automatic machines, but it is to be 
hoped that “ the pleasure of possession ”’ will 
more than outweigh this slight disadvantage. 
Sets issued before the war were chiefly affected 
in this way, for in those days the auto-mech- 
anism: was not widely used abroad (save in 
America), and, in consequence,.sets put into 
production for abroad came out in standard 
couplings only. Now, things have changed to 
the extent that there are some recent recordings 
on the List which are obtainable in auto- 
couplings only, and it seems likely that this will 
happen even more frequently in the future. 


There is a goodly selection of music on this 
new Special List. Most of the old vocal records 
have disappeared—one can only hope that such 
names as Zenatello, Pertile, de Luca and 
Martinelli will reappear before very long— 
but there is much else of interest, and Chamber 
Music is particularly well served. During the 
coming months all records not previously 
noticed will be reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and you will find the first reviews in this issue. 
It is not, therefore, my business here to antici- 
pate what the reviewers will say about the 
records, but you will find below a list of some 
of the most interesting records listed. It is only 
a selection, but the titles are sufficient to show 
that the new Special List will be worthy of the 
attention of all collectors when it is published 
on the 17th of the month. 


BARTOK 
Sonata for Violin Unaccompanied: Yehudi Menuhin. 
Violin Concerto: Yehudi Menuhin with Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, cond, Antal Dorati. 

BEE OVEN 


Sonata in A flat major, Op. 110: Edwin Fischer. 
Sonata in F major, Op. 5, No. 1 and Sonata in G minor, 
Op. 5, No. 2: Casals and Horszowski. 

Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2: Pro Arte Quartet. 
RAHMS 


Quintet in F major, Op, 88: 


Budapest Quartet and 
obday. ‘ a 
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BRUCKNER 
Symphony No. 4 in E flat and Symphony No. 5 in B 
flat: Bohm and Sachsische Staatskapelle. 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor: von Hausegger and 
Munich Philharmonic. 

DEBUSSY 
Quartet in G minor: Pro Arte Quartet. 
ELIUS 
Piano Concerto: Lady Beecham with Royal Phil. 
Orch., cond. Beecham. 


Quartet, Op. 121: Pro Arte Quartet. 
FRANCK 


Le Chasseur Maudit : 
Orch. 

HINDEMITH 
Symphony “ Mathis der Maler”: 
Philadelphia Orch. 

LISZT 


Defauw and Chicago Symph. 


Ormandy and 


Sonata in B minor: Horowitz. 

POULENC : 
Song Cycle, ‘‘ Tel jour, telle nuit’’: Bernac and 
Poulenc. 

PROKOFIEV 


Scythian Suite, Op. 20: Defauw and Chicago Symph. 
Orchestra. 
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RAVEL 
Quartet in F major: Pro Arte Quartet. 
RESPIGHI 
Brazilian Impressions : 
Orchestra. 
Suite, ‘‘ The Birds” : 
Orchestra. 
ROSSINI 
Overture “Il Signor Bruschino” : 
N.B.C. Symph. Orch. 
SCHUBERT 
A large number of Lieder sung by Karl Erb and 
Gerhard Husch. 
SCHUMANN 
*’Cello Concerto in A minor: Hoelscher with Berlin 
State Opera Orch. cond. Schuler. 
RICHARD STRAUSS 
— in E flat, Op. 18: Ginette Neveu & Gustaf 
eck. 
Tod und Verklarung: Stokowski and New York City 


Kabasta and Munich Phil. 
Defauw and Chicago Symph. 


Toscanini and 


Symph. Orch. 
SUK 
— for Strings, Op. 6: Talich and Czech Phil. 
rch. 


jJ.W.B. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Furt- 
wangler): Coriolan—Overture Op. 62 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB6625 (12 in. 
8s. 74d.). 


Very big effect in a ff, a bit over-massive for 
my liking, in this recording. Impressive, though; 
but need drums be made to pound so? The 
conductor is not, to my mind, quite the ideal 
for such music. His precisions, and a sense of 
something like pedantry, get in the way of the 
music’s bigness. Clever control of tone by all. 
Perhaps the recorders can provide a still more 
happy account of all the skill and canniness ? 


Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, 
Rome (de Sabata): Nuages. No. 1 of 
Nocturnes (Debussy). H.M.V. DB6706. 
(12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

Some excellent recorded values for the tone- 
colour of the lambent much-divided strings and 
the wood-wind, admirably telling in their 
changing shapes: Debussy’s “ immutable 
aspect of the sky and the slow, solemn motion 
of the clouds, fading away in grey tones lightly 
tinged with white.”’ I like the soft flocculent 
blend of the p tone, the way the washes of colour 
are applied and recorded. 


Paul Tortelier (violoncello). With orches- 
tra cond. Normandel Mar. Variations 
on a Rococo Theme, Op. 33 (Tchaikov- 
sky). H.M.V. (3776-7. (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


Simple minded, minor stuff, recorded with 
big, broad solo values, and not quite such 
satisfying tone in the orchestral fiddles. The 
soloist has a good time, and his range of tone 
is thoroughly well exhibited in the recording ; 
the balance is cleverly adjusted so that he 
comes through well. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : The Hebrides 
—Overture Op. 26. (Mendelssohn). 
H.M.V. C3770. (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Strong in detail-values, pungency, the sea- 
swirl, this first-class recording admirably seconds 
Mendelssohn in his pictorialism. Perhaps it is 
all just a wee bit square, like the doctrine of the 
old Manchester School. Probably some of the 
ff work will kick, on weakish instruments. Mine 
can take it. I hope yours can. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Rignold): Les deux Pigeons 
—Ballet (Messager). H.M.V. C3778-9. 
(12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


We all, I trust, have a heart-corner for old- 
time ballad music. Messager (1853-1929) taught 
a good many of our balladists their coaxing job. 
I often smile as some folk talk about the 
** originality ’’ of certain composers, when the 
talkers know no more of the classics of light 
opera than I do of astronomy. The recording 
here is of a bold, rather coarse type, happier, 
to my ear, in the softer movements. The play- 
ing too, is at times of the good old British slam- 
rhythm order. 


Gioconda de Vito (violin): Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Erede): Romance No 2 in 
F major, Op 50 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB6727. (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

A sensitive, well-balanced recording of 
playing which pleases me well. The two 
Romances come from 1802, about the time of 
the second symphony, and after the first set of 
quartets. The violin writing is handsomely in 
character: we can hear the composer shaping 
his way to the perfect beauties of the violin 
concerto. 


Gregor Piatigorsky (violoncello): Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Ormandy): Kol 
Nidrei, Op. 47 (Bruch). Columbia 
LX 1095. (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


Almost too big an accompaniment, I feel, 
for this rather slight music. The orchestra seems 
to make rather too much of an “ occasion ”’ of 
what is, after all, a trifle. I cannot hear too 
many records of this player, but I prefer things 
in rather gentler perspective than do, presum- 
ably, the big publics for whom this tune has a 
pull. The theme, which has obvious roots in 
‘* Gregorians,”’ is that of a prayer, I understand, 
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for the Day of Atonement. Bruch sentimental- 
ized it. The soloist’s quality is caught with 
highly enjoyable skill : nothing too piercing, 
and much suavity. The orchestra sounds a bit 
keener, but that is concerned with the particular 
type of recording that (I presume) sells best in 
the U.S.A. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Efrem Kurtz): Gayaneh— 
Ballet Suite (Khachaturian). Columbia 
DX1499-501 (12 in., 17s. gd.). Anto. DX 
8316-8. 

The music is mostly very cheap. It would 
probably say a good deal more to the people 
of the composer’s country than it does to me. 
I find No. 1, Sabre Dance merely tiresome. No. 
2, Dance of Ayshe fairly picturesque, on a coarse 
way; No. 3, Dance of the Rose Maidens and 
Dance of the Kurds; No. 5, Dance of the Young 
Kurds and Armen’s Variations and No. 6, 
Lezghinka, various types of dances. No. 4, 
Lullaby a little more engaging with its oriental 
colouring and mild nostalgia—if that be the 
mood. These things were far better done by 
Moussorgsky, and Rimsky Korsakov. We 
had hoped better things of Khachaturian. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(van Beinum): Symphony No. 7 in E 
major (Bruckner). Waltz from “ Seren- 
ade for Strings’? Op 48 (Tchaikovsky). 
Decca K1916-23. (12 in., 54s. 8d.). Auto 
1916-23. “ 


The receipt of this cargo reminds me of sweet 
old excitements, fifteen or twenty years ago— 
one loses count. Every couple of decades, 
perhaps, the Bruckner-Mahler stir arises afresh : 
and how nice, I always think ; there is then 
a fresh generation of musically interested 
people, willing (eternally, I hope) to be excited 
about composers they can’t, in the natural way, 
know much about: coming newly to the 
tasting, and being helped by such wise record- 
ings as this. 


I believe H.M.V. is also going to offer some 
Bruckner—Nos. 5 and g. It is tempting to ask 
for a page in which to set out history, criticism 
and the whole Bruckner-miscellany, which has 
kept busy dozens of polemical pens and filled 
thousands of palpitating pages. 


The chief historical shindy went on over the 
composer’s allowing many friends to alter his 
works. Some say this did the music good: 
some, that it ruined the composer’s freshness. 
The main thing to be noted about Bruckner, 
for the British, is that he has some few real 
lovers, a lot of ‘“‘ appreciators,”’ and some who, 
like me, revel in his best bits, keenly enjoy 
sizing him up and “ placing ’”’ him against his 
country, time, temperament and employments ; 
and that the great bulk of average concert-goers 
don’t seem to worry about him: don’t agitate 
to get him on programmes, or, when he does 
appear therein, don’t seem wild to have him 
there regularly. It is broadly said that Bruckner 
doesn’t “strike on our British box ’’—any 


‘more than Elgar does on the French. 


Some of my chattier colleagues will be 
delighted to have this prospect of several new 
Bruckners to discuss. In the pinched space 
which some of our people seem to prefer (jc. 
they prefer it to giving up their drugs), I can 
only try to give an idea of the nature of this 
music. I’m afraid it’s not much use to most 
readers to mention that some of our own 
Brucknery was going on in October, 1936, and 
January, 1937; but I know there are some 
gallant souls who keep back issues from No. 1. 
It was in the former month that H.M.V: gave 
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Progress: 


A American friend of mine once made a request after a visit to our shop at 42 Cranbourn 
He asked if he might write a frank report in The American Record Guide of 











2, 








Street. 
his impression of Rimingtons, and he received full permission. So many of you know the shop 
at Cranbourn Street. It is not large, but I believe it has an intimate, warm, and friendly 
atmosphere. Our good friend wrote a frank report and it was indeed a very fair one. 
He had, of course, noticed that we were not overwhelmed with space, that most of our work 
was conducted on the lower floor at Cranbourn Street, but he had most kind words for the 


staff, for their painstaking efforts, and for the knowledge we had of the goods we sold. 


A Music Lover likes to purchase his music in an atmosphere warmed with the love of music, 
and if one can speak of. progress, then that progress has been made possible by that very thing. 
Last year the sales of instruments, records, scores, books, and sundry articles connected 
with the gramophone were very considerably larger than in the whole history of Rimington, 
Van Wyck Ltd. We must of course recognise that musical appreciation has increased 
considerably through the splendid opportunities that the gramophone gives, and the sales 
of classical gramophone records at Rimingtons have been such an achievement that it has 
inspired me to further effort, not merely for commercial interest, but also because of the 


pleasure one feels when one is privileged to sell good music to the Music Lover. 


On another page, good Readers, you will perhaps be interested to read the announcement 
of the extension of our activities and I sincerely hope, as a result of this complement to 
the little shop at Cranbourn Street, that you too will feel Rimingtons are ready, and indeed 


anxious to serve, and bring music’s message into the homes of all who love it. FRED SMITH 


HHVVTHA ADDN, 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LITD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2-— - 




















Welbeck 4695 


Gerrard 1171 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK (Mail Order) LTD., 28a Devonshire Street, Marylebone, London, W.1 
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Gregor 
Piatigorsky 


with the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
Kol Nidrei — Bruch — Op. 47. 
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Two Parts - - - LX1095 
a# 2s PEE Ea A 


MARIANO STABILE (Baritone) 
MARTIN LAWRENCE (Bass) 


with Orchestra 
conducted by Alberto Erede 





Don Pasquale—Donizetti—Act 3. 
Cheti, Cheti, immantinente. 
Two Parts - - - - LX 10% 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Krips 


Il Re Pastore — Mozart — Act 2. 


L’ Amero, saré costante. Two Parts 
LX 1096 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz 


Gayaneh— Khachaturian—Ballet 
Suite. Six Parts - DX 1499-1501 


THE 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Josef Krips 


Tales from the Vienna Woods— 
J. Strauss- - - - - DX1503 


COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Polonaise in A Flat—Chopin— 
Op.53- - - - - - DX1502 


JAMES JOHNSTON 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden 
conducted by Michael Mudie 
Simon Boccanegra—Verdi—Act 2 
Rec: Oh Horror! Air: Oh Heaven! 
In pity hear me now. Die Meister- 
singer— Wagner—Act 3.‘ Morning 
was glowing”- - - - DX1506 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 

In the still of the night; I’ve 

got you under my skin — 

Cole Porter - - - DX1504 


QUEEN’S HALL 
LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sidney Torch 
Music in the air (from B.B.C. 
feature “ Music in the air”); Por- 
trait of a flirt (from B.B.C. feature 
“In town to-night”) - DB 2436 


COMPANY 


Isaae Stern (Violin) 


Alexander Zakin 


Sonata No. 3 in D Minor— Brahms—Op. 108 
Six Parts - 
Auto-couplings LX8621-23 


(Piano) 


LX 1091-93 








THE NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
Fiddle Faddle; Jazz Pizzicato; 
Jazz Legato - - - - DB2437 


PETER YORKE 

and his Orchestra 
Souvenir de Paris—Voc. Steve 
Conway ; Say it every day—Voc. 
Peggy Reid - - - - DB2441 


DINAH SHORE 


The best things in life are free; 
I’m yours- - - - - DB2438 






LIMITED, 


HAYES, 
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DOROTHY SQUIRES 
Break my heart but say you love 
me; Anything I dream is possible 

DB 2439 

THE CHARIOTEERS 

A Kiss and a Rose - 7 \ps _— 


Trees - - - - 


THE RADIO REVELLERS 


Figaro—the song of the Barber; 
Nice to know you care - FB 3415 


STEVE CONWAY 


Brother, can you spare a dime; 
October Twilight - - FB 3416 


LEACH 
and his New Organolians 
You turned the tables on me; 
Little white lies - - - FB 3417 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 

and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Hawaiian Hospitality: -\ pp 44); 
King’s Serenade - - - FB 341i 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series: Donella 
Tango; The Merry Widow bofecon 
DX 1505 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Dance, Ballerina, Dance FB 3419 
Don’t blame me- - - 


Baby Face - - - - 
Long after tonight - “bee saad 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 


El Posada—Samba - .- 
Matto Grosso—Samba “hee 3421 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 
Woody Woodpecker- - 
Toolie Oolie Doolie - - f-¥®.5** 


—SPECIAL SWING SERIES— 
WOODY HERMAN 
and his Orchestra 


Sabre Dance— Khachaturian; 
Blue Prelude- - - - DB 2442 


BENNY GOODMAN 


and his Orchestra 
Swing Angel; Lucky - DB 2443 


MIDDLESEX 
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us the Seventh (Minneapolis). Since then I 
haven’t been following the fight—-presumably 
still going. on—between the “ party-line”’ 
Brucknerites and the Urtexte purists. One 
serious student, who seems well balanced, Dika 
Newlin, remarks that the old miniature score 
of the Second shows a cut in the finale that 
“ would eliminate all the recapitulation except 
the coda’”’! 

There are all sorts of other curious matters, 
about both the printing of the works, and the 
nature of the man, the devout Catholic 
Austrian organist, who, I think, altered little 
in his style and thought through nine sym- 
phonies, because he was settled when he began. 
So, I suppose, are most of us who can fairly 
be charged with being ‘‘ devotees ’’—whether 
in religion, or art, or politics. We have a 
temperamental turn for this or that: we are 
brought up in one way or another ; people we 
admire (living, and dead) are taken as models ; 
and some take up a trend not so much because 
they feel very deeply that way, as because 
people they dislike feel another way. And there 
are all the oddities of human will, fancy and 
fashion, many of them uncomprehended by 
those most affected by them, of which modérn 
psychology is giving us an inkling. It’s next to 
impossible, even yet, to say ‘“‘ what happens 
when the music plays,’’ and why: what makes 
the diverse criss-cross sections of music-lovers 
tick—sometimes happily, like a _ well-oiled 
watch, sometimes like a death-watch beetle, 
and, yet again, like the bomb-in-the-parcel. 

Bruckner was a bit of a bomb, and still 
may be, for some. All the better. In these 
drab days, we need something to warm us up. 
Bruckner got a lot of his feelings from Wagnerian 
principles. He was a deep romantic (listen to 
the first notes of this symphony!) and, with 
that, mixed “‘mysticism’* (which means different 
things, and carries very different weights of 
meaning, to various listeners). He took endless 
time for, and over, a work: fifteen sides does 


get to seem a bit like eternity. We feel his” 


affection, and find some good fun—his scherzos 
are among the best of the Beethoven type. 
There are manifest failures, in many a move- 
ment, to move, in any contemporary sense 
(i.e. a sense which his own symphony-mates 
could much enjoy). With all this, and half a 
dozen features of personal charm and sometimes, 
for the listener, penitential boredom, he worked 
out his quiet philosophy, in nine symphonies, 
the first of which came only when he was 
getting on in life—about 1866 (a decade before 
Brahms’s No. 1), and the last, unfinished, in 
1894. He died in 1896, aged seventy-two: a 
man much honoured by many contemporaries, 
notably Wagner and Wolf. When he knew 
Wagner was near his end, he wrote the slow 
movement of this symphony. He probably 
would have been the better of a keener power 
to criticise himself, rather than of those friends’ 
revisions which he too meekly accepted. He 
was amiable, naive, but not foolish, except 
perhaps in using the same sort of expression 
too often. Composers who have a feeling for 
the two elements which many commentators 
have found so strongly in Bruckner—Heaven 
and Nature (they both need capitals here, I 
think)—are not common on this side of Europe. 
If Bruckner could have built as bigly as he felt, 
and if he could have done so in less than fifteen 
sides a time, he might have become as popular 
here as Brahms is. Bruckner couldn’t be 
Brahms’s successor ; indeed, his friends prob- 
ably did as well as they could, in trying to 
groom this humble, spiritual, lifelong struggler 
to be a Wagnerian symphonist. His originality 
is soon, I think, plumbed : it'is interesting while 
the freshness lasts. His own original orchestra- 
tion did not blend well: his friends mended 
that. Perhaps he did, in the end, make as 
nearly the best of both worlds—of Wagner and 
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Brahms—as anybody of his type could be 
expected to do. But he never could trim his 
clumsy sails to catch all the Wagnerian wind ; 
and, after all, though Wagner had—as we now 
see—a strongly symphonic idea in his operatic 
structures, it was Bruckner’s ill fate (as I see it) 
to attempt his mixture of naivety and grandeur 
at the end of a century which had seen all the 
wonders of the symphonic world outspread, 
and had heard their culmination, as far as the 
classical outlook carried any man, in Brahms’s 
four works. The saintly mystic, full of ambition 
to do things that the world doesn’t think him 
cut out for: his sprawling, eclectic, heaven- 
storming, depth-plumbing mixture of beauty 
and banality—this is Bruckner and the sym- 
phony; and no amount of allowance-making 
puts Bruckner into the first class of world- 
symphonists. He couldn’t command a quarter 
of Beethoven’s architectural genius; his 
structures are artless, discursive, wandering 
around an idea, not tackling it firmly. There’s a 
lot of Schubert in him, but not the quiet blaze 
of genius. The organ loft early fell on him. 
When he died, he was buried beneath his 
beloved organ, but in another way he’d never 
been anywhere else but under it. He spun his 
ideas too thin, and had too few of them. He 
once spoke of a mountain summit’s at. “acting 
and compelling him; but he was a p:jgrim 
who liked exploring. “I do not go direct,” 
he said. “I find many alluring paths which, 
however they may retard, do not obstruct my 
objective.”? Not as he saw it. And some 
listeners are surely to be found who prefer 
meandering to goal-getting. For them Bruckner 
may be a soul-mate. 

Bruckner’s seventh is, like most of his 
writings, too long for its message. It seems not 
unlikely, by the way, that he more than once 
put into his symphonies some element of. 
‘informal drama ’”’—a good term of Wagner’s 
for music which avows no programme but 
seems to live one. There is the Wagner- 
inspired slow movement, but for the rest he 
always makes me. think of the giant whose 
musculature and other means of life don’t 
support his excessive length in such a way as to 
make him anything like a perfect human being. 
His skeletal parts don’t connect well ; a major 
weakness, this matter of connective tissue. 
That burst of tone early on side 2 followed by 
the tinkling tune is a fair sample of his incapacity 
to convince some of us, at any rate, that he was 
a born symphonic builder. Too much like 
trying to lift oneself up by the boot-straps. And 
those sequences ! Three sides would have been 
wiser for that first movement. The second 
makes better use of its five, but even here he is 
sometimes laboured. His orchestration is rarely 
interesting. The recording seems to do every- 
thing chat’s reasonably possible to clarify, and 
it doesn’t over-boost the tone, even if there is 
not very much real ff. Taking Bruckner as 
widely as we can, on his own ground, and not 
expecting him to equal Brahms—he is not 
remotely near him, as any kind of a symphonist 
—I would certainly advise anyone who doesn’t 
know him to brace up, and hear these fifteen 
sides with a good heart and sympathetic spirit, 
and then try to make his own picture of the 
man and his aims. The scherzo here (two sides) 
is perhaps too easy, compared with the five, 
five and three of the other movements. He could 
bring off gaily this kind of burly fun that can be 
openly unsophisticated, and doesn’t well 
permit him to spread himself wastefully, as he 
too often did elsewhere. There is, by the way, 
an odd little “‘ Elgarian ’’ touch in this scherzo ; 
probably coincidence: Elgar might, however, 
have heard this. 

The finale brings back the church musician, 
complete with chorale-type: too many repeti- 
tions, stops-and-starts, and (though not so 
strongly as in the two longest movements) that 
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deadly tendency towards a masterly inactivity 
of the musical body, however active his spirit 
may have been. Only rarely does he fully 
convey to me that latter power. Maybe the 
fault is in me; after all the years, it is well to 
be reasonably modest about one’s individual 
musical heaven—or the chance of attaining it 
in terms of Brahms rather than Bruckner. 
The person who decided to fill the sixteenth 
side with a bit of Tchaikovsky is a humorist of 
whom we have too few, these dark days. 


Ida Haendel (violin): National Symphony 
Orchestra (Rankl). Concerto in A 
minor Op. 53 (Dvorak). Decca K1744-7. 
(12 in., 27s. 4d.). Auto AK1744-7. 

A sound recording, not marked by great 
subtlety of phrasing in the orchestra: our 
English players need to cultivate that, above 
all. It shows the soloist off nobly: a grand 
player. 

Like the solitary violin concerto by Brahms, 
this one of Dvorak’s was written for Joachim 
(1879). It’s not as fine as the violoncello work, 
but is surely a beauty, although I think he 
missed coming to his best power in that first 
movement, where neither the old classics nor 
the newer (Brahms) is a safe enough model— 
for him. He was carried away a bit, I think, 
by the joy of making the fiddle perform. He 
is too long about that preliminary matter, 
having regard to the length of the first move- 
ment. He was probably bent on rhapsodizing. 
By the middle of side two he has reached a recog- 
nizably Brahmsian mood, but he doesn’t-know 
what to make of it, and goes skittishly off on 
his native-heath plays, which are rather thin 
value for a work of this size. He works very 
hard, for a result which doesn’t come up to his 
symphonic writings of this period (e.g., the 
splendid symphony in D, called ‘“ No. 1’). 
The nineteenth-century show concerto is on 
his mind, and he doesn’t quite give it enough 
intellectual stuffing. By the middle of side 
3 he has dropped the first movement, and is 
moving to the slow one, in his own lovably 
persuasive way. This slow movement is pure 
delight. On side 4 he is more dramaiic: 
perhaps in a rather conventional, melodrainatic 
way. About an inch on side four brings one 
of the best ideas, where the soloist flowers out, 
decorating and enlarging a theme we had before 
the melodrama. The decoration here seems 
more in keeping, for it is engaged with more 
organic matter than in the first movement. 
Side 4 ends with a varied form of the first theme. 
and side 5 sees the end of the movement, with 
this repetition. : 

The finale is a furiant-and-dumka type, 
where Dvorak, as so often, gets away with 
whatever he likes to string together: all 
mighty jolly, if a bit too long; nobody will 
have the heart to complain. The soloist does 
wonders with nearly all this, in apt virility. 
Now and again a high note slips a trifle. I wish 
composers wouldn’t ask octaves of fiddlers. 
For various reasons they scarcely ever sound 
. absolutely perfect tune, whatever the player 
oes. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Braith- 
waite): Pomp and Circumstance 
Marches: No. 3 in C minor: No. 4 in 
ge (Elgar). Decca K1141. (12 in., 

s. 10d.). 


The label mentions that the recording was 
done in the Kingsway Hall, which sounds well 
fitted to give the distinct values we need, 
though perhaps not quite all the inner parts 
are clear. No. 3 is not often heard. All of the 
five have their jaunty values, and the old 
beloved finger-prints are ever welcome. There 
is no attempt here to make the music sound 
too massive. The light-witted quality is the 
thing to go for, and Braithwaite does that. No. 
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4 may sound a bit light, in comtparison with 
some readings. I like it. The marches might 
fancifully be compared to Chopin’s waltzes, 
v‘hich are not meant to be foot-fodder, any more 
than are the Elgar pieces. The phrases must 
mount, swing broadly. Long phrasing is a 
quality that our conductors should cultivate 
a keenly. This one makes a good thing of 
lat. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Erich 


Kleiber): Music of the Spheres— 
Waltz (Josef Strauss). Decca K1924 
(12 in., 6s. 10d.). 


I like that rather amusing, pretentious 
“* tease’ with which they liked to lead up to 
the tune. The paces are well chosen, the 
fiddle tone is pure, large, sweet ; the rest of the 
undistinguished but sufficient orchestration 
stands in good proportion. Careful, tasteful 
work, in which the care, the painstaking does 
not show as skeletal ribs—one defect of much 

_ British playing. 


La Scala Orchestra of Milan (Jonal 
Serlea) : Samson and Delilah—-Ballet 
Music (Saint Saéns). Decca K1858 
(12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

A pretty performance of this rather faded 
jollification: pointed rhythm, natty phrasing, 
solid yet sparkling tone: capitai clang, tip-top 
tushery. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Griller String Quartet: Quartet No. 2 and 
Night (Bloch). Decca K1758-62. (12 in., 
34s. 2d.). Auto AK 1758-62. 


This (score, Boosey) is one of the major works 
of a big composer. Some of us call him great : 
but letting the term go undefined, I cherish 
Bloch as one of the broadest and deepest thinkers 
and feelers among living writers. He was sixty- 
eight in July. His first quartet was written in 
1916: I remember its mighty impact. Night 
is dated 1925: a simple but subtle evocation 
of the nocturne-spirit, in very characteristic 
terms of harmony that never hurts, but soothes. 
The nebulosity is purely atmospheric, not of 
the composing mind: Bloch is a clear, as well 
as a fine rich thinker. This small picture is one 
of several of the easier introductions to his 
idiom: a sweet, delicate recording touch has 
been tastefully employed to endisc the moment 
of musing. 

The quartet is pretty tough: wonderful in 
the width df its meditation as in its passion. 
The idiom here is a bit more “advanced,”’ to use 
a probably unphilosophical term for deeply 
philosophical art. One quality I like in his 
music is that it never obtrudes its age—or, as is 
the more painful habit of some, its youth. 
Hard to define its quality, to those who haven’t 
known this music for a generation. Brahms, 
I think, would have felt its rightness, and 
Beethoven its age-ripeness, as well as the fer- 
ment of new-wine-in-old-bottles. Of our own 
men, few outside Holst might entirely have 
grasped its logic. There are, at moments in 
Holst, intimations of Bloch. 

First, two quiet (? sad) sides, which begin 
and end with a queer little figure, that reminds 
us of past orientalisms of Bloch’s (it also touches 
with its colour the last two movements, at their 
finish, and elsewhere). The scherzo begins as 
if it might be any sort of contemporary squigg- 
lery, but very soon it deepens, and there are 
changes of thought, through which (it might 
be) the vivid striving seeks to penetrate ; and 
half-way through side 3 there is a return of 
questioning, remarkably scored, as is a great 
deal of the writing ; the quartet is one of the 
outstanding modern examples of that. Fresh 
attacks on side 4, but a germ is at work ; and 
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we fteed not be surprised at the fugal. fervour 
that finally glorifies the work. Meanwhile, 
Whitmanesque vigour—and how sweetly the 
strings sing, even at the full power of the record- 
ing. Mid-side 4, a significant short exposition 
of the text, which will remind many of B.A.C.H. 
and the old man’s own searching of heart 
thereon, besides, perhaps, one or two modern 
attempts. If you know of more meat on any 
two contemporary sides, lead me to it, and I'll 
buy a dozen copies. Meet—for reflection. 

Andante.—Astonishing how many ways he 
finds, of gripping the attention, while being 
quiet: a sense of timeless values, forme. Keenly 
original, in the best sense, the music uses a diver- 
sity of rhythms without prolixity, mud-raking, 
or shiftlessness, the great defects of so much 
contemporary music. His sense of unity in 
wide diversity is very strong. There are several 
returns of the basic idea, and a finely placed 
climax, early on side 6. The tone of the strings, 
at their loudest, remains, in this sweet recording, 
ever balanced and true to string-life. The way 
he waves down from that early part of side 6, 
and builds up his structure, is remarkable: 
worth much close study. 

The finale (3 sides) is the longest, most 
complex: a taking up of the old starting idea 
of the work, and a threat of stamping which 
made me fear, for a moment, that Bloch was 
going the way of weaker men. Perhaps this 
slight aspect of his ways is the least attractive— 
to the likes of me. Then big forms are in order : 
a ground-bass one, in which Bloch can stand 
by the three B’s, classics in this kind. I know 
no other composer to-day who comes near this 
grand classic power. Rubbra may some time 
come in, if he has his luck. To finish, Bloch 
throws in a double fugue, as naturally as 
Haydn used to do: the structure towers, still 
in terms of his original material. 

After the storm, a little cunning scene- 
changing, in lighter vein, until the apothesis 
of the theme, and the strength of quiet- 


ness, to end the pilgrimage in bliss. Bloch is . 


a major master, and this quartet is a wonderful 
work. I believe all who can stand up to big 
stuff will find it nourishing. 


Zorian String Quartet: String Quartet 
No. 2 in F sharp minor (Tippett). 
Recorded under the auspices of the British 
Council. Decca K1925-7. (12 in., 20s. 6d.) 
Auto AK1925-7. 

I don’t get the wave-length of Tippett (here 
lacking his second “‘ t”’ on the labels) as I do 
Bloch’s. A lot of good strong stuff from a builder 
we can respect; but the logic doesn’t come 
out to grip me, as it does in Bloch. The idiom 
is not here excessively difficult, but it’s rather 
uneasy going to and fro that isso common to-day, 
that I don’t quite enjoy. I don’t see well enough 
where he’s going, and I’m neither so well per- 
suaded, nor so surely compelled, as I am by 
Bloch. That too consistent busy-ness rather 
gets me down. It is not irritating (as it can be, 
when small men use the fashion), but it does 
not get hold of either my mind or my spirit. 
There’s a sense of much going on, and some 
active, able building of tone; not enough 
development for my liking, of mood or motion. 
All rather the materials for music (as I hear it), 
than a work that one wants to live with. 

One side each for the slow movement and 
the Presto. The former impresses a good deal 
more keenly than did the first movement. In 
No. 2, the basic counterpoint reminds me of 
Purcell. The composer has decided skill in 
this kind. In No. 3 he seems to pull along well, 
in the rather over-noted style that is popular 
now. Plenty of impulse, good sport, in a move- 
ment that might have a mordant undertone. 
But I wish these composers would not over- 
crowd their rhythms. I like to spot them, and 
watch them going somewhere. Too many 
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thythmic irregularities tend to cancel out 
Violin tone a bit squeaky, on top. Our res- 
pected Tippetts work too hard. Do they need 
age to mellow them ? This composer was born 
in 1905. Would he be deeper, wiser, more 
persuasive, if he had been born in 1880? 
Probably not. Temperament, not time or 
tempo, rules. His finale has that energy, swirl, 
good tonal stir and build, that anyone can 
enjoy. For the rest, this kind of music seems 
to me to lack repose, inward strength, true 
philosophy. W.R.A. 


Polonaise in A 
Columbia DX 


Louis Kentner (piano) : 
flat, Op. 53 (Chopin). 
1502. (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Chopin lovers are in luck’s way this month 

with outstanding recordings of a Scherzo and a 

Polonaise, not to mention some good things in 

the smaller line. And how much finer this A 

Slat Polonaise is than the altogether more common- 

place and overplayed A major. Kentner plays 
it magnificently. His tone is not quite so out- 
standingly remarkable as is Malcuzynski’s in 
the Scherzo but that is not to rate it as less than 
very good indeed. And his complete command 
over this physically most exhausting piece is 
superb. This is a performance that is both 
exciting and noble, and a recording which well 
supports the fine playing. 


Malcuzynski (piano) : Scherzo No. 2 iu 
B flat minor, Op. 31 (Chopin). Colum- 
‘bia LX1086 (42 in., 8s. vid). 

Now here is real poetry in piano playing, 
combined with the bigness of conception, the 
attack and the tone of the great pianist. There 
are no interpretative tricks: everything belongs 
to and comes from the music itself. Let us make 
no bones about it. This is great piano playing. 

The recording equals the performance. Fine 
and faithful piano tone with a whacking bass 
register and a good top. It is when you hear 
piano tone like this on the gramophone that 
you realise that so many others recording are 
no more than adequate. But is it always fair 
to blame the record companies—as one tends 
to do when one hears the less than good ? After 
all, the artist himself must in the first place 
produce a fine tone. 

This is altogether, and with no reservations, 
a performance and recording of the finest kind. 


Pouishnov (piano): Nocturne in B major, 
Op. 32 No. 1: Waltz in A flat major, 
Op. 34 No. 1 (Chopin). H.M.V. C3773. 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Pouishnov plays the A flat Waltz with all the 
brilliance and style which have made him 
such a popular Chopin player. His tone, and 
the recording, seem to me to be excellent and 
I can thoroughly recommend this performance 
to anyone who wants to add this favourite 
waltz to his collection. ' 

I can make no comment on the Nocturne, 
as this side has not arrived. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Papillons, Op. 2 
(Schumann) : Waltz in B minor, Op. 69, 
No. 2 (Chopin). Decca K1928-g (12 in., 
13s. 8d.). Auto AK1928-9. 
I wonder how many people, like myself, 


‘have a special affection for the Papillons of 


Schumann, an affection based— let us admit 
it—on the fact that they are just that much 
easier to play than is his Carnaval. They are, 
of course, dwarfed by the latter work and for 
that reason more neglected than they should 
be. I wish I could welcome this recording with 
real enthusiasm. It is, in fact, dull and prosaic 
to a degree and Miss Joyce entirely misses the 
poetry of Schumann’s music. Indeed, much of 
the “‘ interpretation ’’ seems to be added to the 
music rather than to belong to it. Why play 
number 2 at two different speeds? It goe 

s 
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perfectly well at one and there is nothing to 
indicate that Schumann intended it otherwise. 
And why repeat it ? Surely the whole point 
of this little movement in that it is gone almost 
before you realise it. My copy may be wrong 
but I do not think it likely. 

Miss Joyce misses the pomposity of number 
3 by taking it too quickly. She misses the poetry 
of numbers 5, 7, and 10—did Schumann really 
intend that dreamy little waltz to be played 
with a staccato left hand ? He marks no sustain- 
ing pedal (but he is not over-careful about 
that in other places) but there are legato slurs 
all over the place—and surely, in the name of 
Schumann, doesn’t the music demand a dreamy, 
romantic accompaniment ? 

The recording is honest, but as dull as the 
playing, and between them the Polonaise, 
just before the Finale, falls incredibly flat. 
And is it necessary to pass a _ recording 
with a wrong note in it which sticks out 
a mile (at the end of number 6) ? Here I 
am not saying a word against Miss Joyce, for 
anyone may make a bad shot now and again 
and at a concert it is gone before anyone 
worries about it. But I do not see why anyone 
who buys a record should have to put up with 
the same bad shot at every playing. 

Do I sound bad-tempered ? I am. I looked 
forward to hearing this charming work and I 
cannot say I enjoyed one moment of it. Anyway, 
I am just in the mood now for side 4 which, in 
my copy of the music, is called Valse Melancol- 
ique. 


Alfred Cortot (piano): Aria from Concerto 
No. 5 in F minor (Bach arr. Cortot) 
Litany (Schubert arr. Cortot). H.M.V. 
DA1898 (10 ine, 5s. gd.). 

The thing that puzzles me about this is, why 
record arrangements of this kind ? However 
beguiling they may be, surely the Litany sounds 
better when a fine singer sings it, and the Bach 
movement better with a few strings. And played 
with the Cortot rubato, subtle though it is, just 
a little more and the latter would sound peri- 
lously like a Chopin nocturne. There is no 
shortage of piano music and there are still plenty 
of fine things that cry out to be recorded. 

However, if you want something to calm 
your spirits before bed, these two quiet little 
pieces will do admirably. 


Isaac Stern (violin) : Alexander Zakin 
(piano) : Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 
108 (Brahms). Columbia LX 1091-3. 
(12 in., 25s. 104d.). Auto LX8621-3. 


Ought I to know these players ? I confess 
that their names are new to me, but none the 
less welcome, for they give a good account of 
this great sonata. No tricks. Their performance 
is not, perhaps, in any way staggering but they 
are both big enough players to compass Brahms 
both at his climaxes and in his poetry. The 
general ensemble and the give and take are all 
that they should be. Neither player has remark- 
able tone and the pianist is a little on the shallow 
side. (Or is it the recording ? Or the piano ?). 
You notice some lack of fullness when the violin- 
a passages could do with a little more 


y: ' 
But all in all I much like this performance 
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and I can recommend it to anyone who likes 
his Brahms played honestly and _straight- 
forwardly, plus considerable fire and energy and 
a good deal of poetry. (The agitato mood of the 
last movement, for example, is captured 
excellently). 

I ought to add that the slow movement is 
missing from my review copy, so I am not to 
blame if I have missed anything either superb 
or awful in it! 


Harriet Cohen (piano) : Clair de lune : 
La Cathédrale Engloutie : Prelude, 
Book 1, No. 10 (Debussy). Columbia 
DX1496 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

This disc unfortunately came too late for 
review last month, in which list it appeared. 
Many people will doubtless have already bought 
this recording of two of Debussy’s most popular 
piano pieces, and I imagine that most of them 
will be enjoying Miss Cohen’s playing by now. 
She gets the atmosphere of both pieces beauti- 
fully. I particularly like the Cathédrale which 
she builds to a fine climax with big and full 
tone most excellently recorded. (There are 
some wonderfully whacking bass notes). 

In Clair de lune she avoids any over-senti- 
mentalising, which may disappoint some people, 
but the piece is so often revoltingly slushed 
over by popular café ensembles these days 
that if there are people whom they lead astray, 
they would do well to get used to Debussy’s 
exquisite piece as it is played here. Altogether 
an attractive disc. 


Theo Olof (violin): Gerald Moore (piano) : 
N: from “Baal Shem’ (Bloch). 
H.M.V. Bg665. (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

This is a very accomplished performance 
by both players of one of Bloch’s more rhapsodic 
works inspired by Hebrew music. In its way 
it is moving but it is not everybody’s liking, I 
think, and I would advise any prospective 
buyer who does not know Bloch in this style 
to hear it before he commits himself 

The violinist’s, tone is good and he plays with 
authoritative style and technique. The same, 
it need hardly be said, is true of Gerald Moore. 
The balance and recording are in general good. 


Jeanne Demessieux (organ): Toccata from 
Symphony No. 5 in F minor, Op. 42 
No. 1 (Widor): Trumpet Tune in D 
(H. Purcell). Decca K1914.,(12 in., 6s. 10d.) 

I imagine that this performance of the 
Trumpet Tune will surprise most people, but 
I think that most will react as I did and, 
having once realised that this is no conven- 
tional performance, will fall for it completely. 
The only criticism that might be levelled 
against it is that there doesn’t seem to be much 
trumpet about the registration. But what 
picquant registration it is! This really is that 
very rare thing, organ playing with imagination. 
And what entrancing little decorations Miss 
Demessieux adds to the music. Without pre- 
tending to authority, I feel that if I had stepped 
into Westminster Abbey in Purcell’s time I 
might have heard organ playing which sounded 
like this. Anyway I hope so. The middle section 
is as delightful as all the rest of it and with even 
more intriguing registration. 

Widor’s Toccata (the very well known one) 
is brilliantly played but, as far as I am concerned 
I will give you a dozen such pieces for the Purcell 
piece as Miss Demessieux plays it. 

As to the recording, I am loathe to say much 
about organ records after hearing them only 
on the machine I have at hand and there is 
no time to go and borrow a friend’s. But, if 
it is not astonishingly brilliant, and is rather 
on the light side, yet it seems to be adequate 
and faithful. I recommend this record most 
strongly to organ-lovers and all others. T.H. 
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OPERATIC AND SONGS 


James Johnston (tenor): Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Michael Mudie). Recit.: Oh Horror! 
Air: Oh Heaven ! In pity hear me now 
from “‘ Sirr.on Boccanegra ’’ Act 2 (Verdi). 
Prize Song from ‘“ Meistersinger’’ Act 3 
(Wagner). Columbia DX1506 (12 in., 
5s. gd.) 

Mr. Johnston has a most attractive voice for 
Walter in The Mastersingers, virile and with 
the right freshness about it. The recording, on 
this side, might have brought him a bit more 
forward, I think, but‘'on the other hand there 
is nothing to complain of in the balance between 
voice and orchestra in this performance. Un- 
fortunately, the singer is noticeably flat at the 
start of the aria and he takes a short time to 
warm up to really accurate pitch—not excru- 
ciatingly flat but just enough to worry a sensitive 
ear. 


On the other side Mr. Johnston is in his 
best form in the Boccanegra scene. The record- 
ing brings him right forward and his virile and, 
at the same time, sensitive singing is highly 
enjoyable. This is a performance fine enough 
to persuade the possible buyer who might be 
hesitating over the intonation in the Wagner 
song. The accompanying on both sides by 
conductor and orchestra, by the way, is 
noticeably good. 


Joan Hammond (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind): Mother, you 
know the story from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’”’ (Mascagni). Sung in English. 
Ma dall’ arido stelo divulsa from “‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera,’’ Act 2 (Verdi). Sung 
in Italian. H.M.V. C3771 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


O the sorrows of being an opera composer ! 
Or, at least, of a writer of a very popular 
opera which is sung too much and seldom 
studied afresh with care over the composer’s 
wishes as set out in his score. I feel this so often 
when I sit down to listen to arias like this 
Cavalleria one with a score in front of me. 
Mascagni, for example, marks the beginning 
of Santuzza’s romance mestamentate con sem- 
plicita (sadly and with simplicity) and adds a 
piano sign. But before a bar has gone Miss 
Hammond is charging her singing with emotion. 
I do not like, either, her way of singing English. 
She seems, at any rate in this performance, to 
be trying to emphasise the emotion by odd 
verbal tricks—which I do not take to be a very 
genuine way of expressing emotion. Notice the 
pronunciation of the first two letters of “* glad- 
ness,”’ for instance—sung separately rather than 
together. She shows a habit of “‘ pushing off”’ 
from the final consonants of many words: and 
near the start, the treatment of the second 
syllable of ‘‘ story ”? seems to me to be plainly 
inartistic. These things make me find this side 
of the record rather irritating. (The perform- 
ance, by the way, does not go right to the end 
of this scena but finishes with Santuzza’s “I 
am accursed ’’). 

The scene on the reverse side is also incom- 
plete, omitting the lengthy orchestral intro- 
duction and the opening. It is, in fact, what is 
usually side two of a double-sided recording of 
this great piece. But the performance is alto- 
gether a different story and for it I have nothing 
but praise—which, since it is in Italian, suggests 
that it is only the English diction that, for me, 
mars the Mascagni. Miss Hammond soars to 
the heights in every way and, in addition, some 
of the orchestral playing is exceptionally 
beautiful. 

Altogether, an odd pairing, this record, and 
I wish we could have had the whole disc 
devoted to Amelia’s scene complete, for this 
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would have been really worth having. The 
balance between voice and orchestra is good 
and the general quality of recording is per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


Maria Cebotari (soprano), Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra: Recit.: Crudele? 
Ah no, mio bene! Aria: Non mi dir, 
bell? idol mio from “ Don Giovanni,” 
Act 2 (Mozart). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB6738 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

This is one of those Vienna recordings with 
the empty hall effect, in this instance with a 
very great deal too much resonance. I find I 
particularly do not like it for a Mozart aria. 
The fineness of Mme. Cebotari’s voice is well 
known and in this recording it is full and rich 
in quality. It does show, however, too much 
vibrato for my liking and this, plus the recording, 
tends to mar the purity of the vocal line. The 
disc, in fact, with so much quality is yet very 
unsatisfactory, and the pleasure I might have 
got from it is wrecked by that reverberation— 
it very nearly amounts to an echo. 


Gwen Catley (soprano), with orchestra (cond. 
Rignold) : FIL have Revenge from 
“The Magic Flute,” Act 2 (Mozart) ; 
The Nightingale and the Rose from 
‘** Parysatis’’ (Saint Sdens). H.M.V. 
Bo9674 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Saint-Saens’ Parysatis is a completely new 
one to me. The air turns out to be a freely 
poetic imitation of the nightingale’s song, 
vocalised throughout. No words anywhere. 
But it really is astonishingly beautiful, in its 
single orchestral accompaniment as in its vocal 
line. Miss Catley sings it to perfection, every 
note as true as a bell and with a nice sense of 
atmosphere over the whole thing, an atmosphere 
of breathless hush—almost of awe—which is 
quite magical. This is a gem, in fact ; a first- 
class performance of an enchanting find, even 
if it is little more than a trifle. 

Miss Catley deals well with the Queen of 
the Night and her coloratura is absolutely 
impeccable. But I find her voice too light for 
this performance to thrill me. Some of the 
phrases need more body, more tone, and this 
she does not give. 

But on no account miss hearing the Saint- 
Saens’ nightingale ! 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Robert Irwin (baritone), Gerald Moore 
(piano): In Summertime on Bredon 
(Housman-Peel) ; To the Children, 
Op. 26, No. 7 (Rachmaninov-Newmarch). 
H.M.V. Bg673 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


The more I hear of Robert Irwin, the more 
I respect this most musicianly singer. And the 
more I hear Graham Peel’s setting of this 
Housman poem, the more I like it—and it has 
stood the test of years now. 

Of the Rachmaninov song I am not so fond, 
though it is a good example of sentiment kept 
within its proper limits. This is, however, 
altogether an attractive disc and will give 
great pleasure. Mr. Irwin, I am sure, would 
admit that he does not own one of the world’s 
great voices but it is a good one and the thing 
which makes his singing so good to hear is the 
intelligence with which he uses it and the 
really musicianly treatment of the songs he sings. 


I do not think the recording is particularly 
flattering but it is adequate and does not detract 
from the great pleasure with which I listened 
to these songs. 


Michael O’Duffy (tenor), Duncan Morison 

a: Galway Bay (Colahan) ; The 

Fairy Tree (Lane-O’Brien). H.M.V. 
Bg675 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

These two songs make no great vocal demands 
and, indeed, Mr. O’Duffy has no great voice. 
But he puts them over with considerable charm 
and I would like to print in capitals the fact 
that the words are as clear as can be. My only 
complaint of the unambitious singing is that 
the singer resorts to falsetto far too often. The 
piano accompaniment is just a small bit too far 
forward, I think, but not so much as to worry 
one unduly. 

The Fairy Tree is quite an attractive little 
song, but Galway Bay is awful—one of those 
sentimental Irish ballads of the worst kind, the 
very worst kind, for I think I even prefer ‘that 
appalling ‘“‘ How are things in Lough where- 
ever it was ?”’, which, you can scarcely have 
forgotten, assaulted our ears for many months 
over the radio recently. The words are trite 
and embarrassing, the tune and its harmon- 
isation dreadful. However, “‘ How are things 
etc ,”” was wildly popular, so I am afraid a lot 
of people will wallow in this too. TH. 





H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : 
“Mathis der Maler” (Hindemith). 
H.M.V., DB5997, 8, 9 (12 in., 25s. 104$d.), 
Special order only. 

I may perhaps here usefully quote a word 
from H.M.V. about this Special List, the issue 
of which takes us back to happy pre-war days: 
or, perhaps they were not equally happy for all, 
because the number of releases seems to have 
been rather embarrassing, to some. But I 
always recall them with affection. The present 
note says that this is not a new list, but contains 
items from various foreign H.M.V. catalogues, 
which have been available in various places 
overseas, and now are offered here to those 
who like things “‘ slightly off the beaten track ”’ 
or otherwise a little unusual. Age, it is stated, 
has not barred a good record from inclusion. 

The first set I hear is among the most loudly 
scored we now get. It seems a considerable 
achievement to have got all this so clearly upon 
a disc. 

Mathis the Painter is an opera in seven scenes 
(1938) about the sixteenth century German 
painter Matthias Griinewald, who produced 
some exciting, imaginative pictures. Clarence 


Raybould, one of our best and most enterprising 
conductors, who studied Mathis with Hinde- 
mith, said that the composer aimed to show 
how some of the painter’s experiences influenced 
his artistry ; and he had used Mathis’s affairs 
to frame an expression of some of his, Hinde- 
mith’s, problems and aspirations. Nearly all 
the characters are historical. The libretto (the 
composer’s) considers what an artist should do 
amid world-strife. Matthias took part in the 
Peasants’ War of 1525. Recently, men of art 
fought in Spain. Now, willy-nilly, we are all 
involved in every war, so Hindemith’s medita- 
tions on ethics and philosophy may not seem 
very important—particularly when cast into 
operatic shape. I have not seen the work. 
The extracts are musical paintings inspired by 
three of Griinewald’s pictures. They are 
Engelkonzert (literally, Angel-concert : two sides) 5 
Grablegung (‘“‘ Grave-laying’’; the burial of 
the body of Christ) ; and Versuchung des 
heiligen Antonius (Temptation of St. Anthony). The 
last-named, seen by the artist in a vision, 
caused him to paint an altar-piece, which, I 
read, is “a terrifying vision of death and 
destruction, swarming with apocalyptic beasts, 
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which latter-day critics might hasten to dub 
‘ surrealist ’’’ (P. Hope-Wallace). The beasts 
have three sides to disport themselves in. It 
is seen that we do not get, in this suite, any- 
thing of the opera’s several plots, about religious 
strife, the essential love-story (shall she marry 
painter or cardinal ?), conflicts of loyalties on 
more than one plane ; something of Tosca, as 
to the start; ¢rowd-choruses, farewells, and 
renunciations. 


The first piece develops briskly, with much 
of the familiar brightness (I am apt to call it 
glibness), with some ecclesiastical touches, and 
colours that stand off from each other boldly. 
Of the numerous elements involved—the score, 
the orchestra, conductor, recording hall, con- 
trollers of balance, etc., one’s reproducing 
apparatus, and the composer, the only ones 
about which I have evidence are the last two, 
plus such small acquaintance with Phily record- 
ing as the last few years have given us. The 
orchestra itself I haven’t heard for a decade ; 
and Ormandy in the flesh, never. Upon these 
premises, and on my own machine, I like the 
recording. Whether others might or might 
not—upon my machine, or their probably 
entirely different one, who knows ? The grave 
piece is mostly loud, stark, in the composer’s 
harsher manner, which has never attracted me. 
I am impressed by the way in which the sounds 
are bodied forth, in the way that seems so fitting 
to his muse, with bite and body, and not, it 
would seem, a wasted atom of energy: just 
what is right, no more. . In the finale the com- 
poser gives us a sort of modernized Franck 
Chasseur (this piece is also in the Special List). 
Granted the interest of the style, and a lively 
interest in Hindemith’s mind, the music may 
well absorb one. Few are likely to pass by the 
scene of the temptation without being stirred. 
I read that Mathis, after fleeing from failure in 
the war, “‘ sees himself in a vision as St. Anthony 

The answer to his perplexity is given. He 
is to return and paint.’”? He does so, accom- 
plishes a masterpiece, and “turns from his 
labours to await death in obscurity.”’ 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Defauw) : 
Le chasseur maudit (Franck). H.M.V. 
DB6508-9. (12 in., 17s. 3d.). Special 
order only. 

I’m afraid Franck is scarcely so good a 
chiller-diller as Respighi ; but this is a magni- 
ficent production: bloom of horns, balanced 
recording of all tone, keen, clear strings, and 
everything warm and cosy, like the rather 
childish story (after Birger: Scott’s is the 
handiest form, for most of us) about the Count 
who, hunting on the Sabbath, was begged not 
to defile the day thus. Refusing, he became 
the hunted, amid flames: pursued for ever by 
demons. 


Munich Philharmonic Orchestra (Kab- 
asta) : Brazilian Impressions (Respighi). 
H.M.V., Special order only. DB4643-4. 
(12 in. 17s. gd.). 

I have no date or data for this: probably it 
comes in the late years of the composer, who 
died in 1936. The titles are Tropennacht, Butan- 
tan (In einem Schlangengarten bei San Paolo), and 
The first I take to refer to a 
tropical nocturne ; here we have all the delicate 
and lush devices with which the old Roman 
suites made us familiar: laced with fragments 
of what are presumably Brazilian ditties: a 
kind of Nights in the Gardens—not, this time, of 
Spain, and not sketched with Falla’s much more 
refined talent. Schlange i is a snake; wha: 4 
snakes are doing in this galley, and garden, I 
know not. It — ae a Fag * planned on 
serpentine lines: for example, 
means “ serpentine ery ne e is a sensa- 
tional opening, and then a ia with bell- 
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tolls: delightful gaudiness, spicily recorded, 
with clangs and trumpet tones toa marvel. All 
about nothing very much, as is usual with this 
composer, but likely to please the lover of 
flashing music. The last side holds more slinky 
stuff not much in the song-and-dance line, as 
usually understood, but with plenty of the 
effects we expect. I’d prefer more solid music : 
but for what he, is, Respighi delivers a particular 
brand of goods with an individual, clever 
tang of what corresponds to Gothic horror- 
stuff. And if there isn’t (or do I dream ?) a 
bit of Dies irae near the end! Lucky dip, this ! 


Czech Philhar ic Orchestra (Talich) : 
Serenade for Strings, Op. 6 (Suk). 
H.M.V., DB3681-4. (12 in., 34s. 6d.). 
Auto DBg269-72. Special List. 

Sweetly played, as befits the rather slender 
talent of the music and the weakish sentiment. 
The tender tone is very well recorded, and the 
loud never hurts the ear. Capital blend and 
balance. 

Suk (born 1874), who married Dvorak’s 
daughter, took after this master, but with less 
use of native styles. and a good deal less indivi- 
duality. This four-movement suite, which I see 
dates from his Conservatoire days, is pleasant, 
sleek music of a generalised romantic ancestry : 
not very strong art; it may remind you of 
Tchaikovsky as much as of anybody else ;_ but 
its main bases are the milder Germanic masters, 
from around the Mendelssohn to Raff day. 
Some early Elgar touches similar roots (cf. side 
3 for a clear example). The influences, of 
course, were all in the air of the nineties. No 
young man could expect to avoid them: least 
of all, a man trained as Suk was, and so natur- 
ally inclined to the best models. To lovers of 
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such sentiments, then, the work is likely to 
appeal most strongly. W.R.A. 


Pasquier String Trio: Trio in B flat 
(Schubert). H.M.V. DB3319-20. (12 in., 
17s. 3d.). Special order only. 

This recording was reviewed by W.R.A. in 
(October, 1940, page 109.) 

“Note that this is not the (piano) B flat, but 
a Trio for violin, viola and violoncello which 
I take to be the one discovered in 1934. . 

The players have a fine sonority, a quality in 
which this work is‘rich. They are beautifully 
unified ; the lower parts pull as vitally as the 
top (a factor sometimes weak in trio playing). 
The violoncello particularly is a fine solid bass. 
The recording does full justice to their powers.”’ 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano). Edwin M° 
Arthur (piano): Med en Primulaveri* 
(TheFirst Primrose) Og jeg vil ha’ mig en 
Hjertenskjaer (St. John’s Eve) (Grieg) 
Blonde Naetter (Harum). H.M.V. 
DB3392. (12 in., 8s. 74d.). On Special 
order only. 

When reviewing this record in October 1940 
A.R. said ‘ Grieg’s lovely First Primrose has 
little of the fresh spring lilt that it cries out for 
and again there is lack of rhythmic impulse.” 

‘* The singer makes amends in St. John’s Eve 
which is sung with real joyousness and rhythmic 
vitality. I know nothing of Harum, the com- 
poser of Blonde Naetter, but the naive descrip- 
tiveness in parts of the song is disarming. and 
I am sure that Flagstad brings out all there is in 
it. Edwin McArthur accompanies well and 
the recording does justice to the beautiful but 
curiously unsatisfying voice.”’ 
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AND DANCE 


ORCHESTRAL 


There is a marked improvement in: the gen- 
eral standard of the records this month, and 
quality rather than quantity seems to be the 
watchword once more. The best, perhaps, of 
the orchestral items is Andre Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra playing two Cole Porter 
tunes, In the Still of the Night and I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin, the first of which is a lovely 
tune given a free treatment with excellent tone 
colours (Col. DX1504). Philip Green and 
his Orchestra give us part of Litolff’s Concerto 
Symphonique, the scherzo, and couple it with 
La Mala de Goya, in the Spanish idiom (M.G.M. 
140), and there is some more Fiddle Faddle, 
from the Bostom Promenade Orchestra 
(H.M.V. Bg676) and the National Orchestra 
(Col. DB2437). The better of these is the latter, 
from the recording viewpoint, I think, and it 
has those ill-named pieces Jazz Pizzicato and 
jazz Legato on the back. The H.M.V. has 
Chicken Reel as a backing, not the best type of 
number for this orchestra. th George 
Melachrino and Bob Farnon have been busy 
painting musical cameos of the fair sex ; Mela- 
chrino calls his Portrait of a Lady, and it is a 
charming old-world study (H.M.V. Bg678) ; 
Farnon, on the other hand, is concerned with 
the Modern Miss, evidently, and his Portrait 
Of a Flirt is a coquettish morsel in the hands of 
the ’s Hall Light Orchestra under 
Sidney Torch (Col. DB2436). Melachrino’s 
Strings on the H.M.V. have as a coupling 
Glenn Miller’s Moonlight Serenade, which is 
acceptable, but a shade too slow ; the Columbia 
is backed with Music in the Air, from the B.B.C. 
feature of that name. 


By BRIAN RUST 


DANCE 


Once again I can praise Harry Davidson 
and his Orchestra for a clean, listenable record 
of the ageless Merry Widow Waltz, and for a 
revival of a haunting tango which I remember 
was all the rage in the winter of 1930—OhA 
Donna Clara (Col. DX1505). The Skyrockets 
have recorded another old tune which is revived 
in the film “ Big City,”’ and itis called Don’t Blame 
Me. Do you remember this from 15 years ago ? 
It is coupled with another charming melody, 
Long After Tonight, from “‘ Arch of Triumph,” on 
H.M.V. BD6o019. I have used the epithet 
“* disarming ’’ before ; it can be applied to the 
rather sweet little voice of Pearl Carr, who 
sings most of the time on Cyril Stapleton’s 
Decca record of P.S. I Leve You though she 
only gets a second billing as does Dick James 
on its backing, The End of a Wonderful Day 
(F8946). These ought really to be in the vocal 
section! Joe Loss again has four numbers, 
including a belated but pleasant Dance, Baller- 
ina, Dance, and a really amusing song called 
Majana (H.M.V. BD6017), in which Elizabeth 
Batey gives a witty picture of the indolence 
of a typical Mexican peasant. That lovely 
tune, also Mexican, but genuine, La Golondrina, 
is the basis of When You're in Love, on H.M.V. 
BD6018, but the vocalists, Howard Jones and 
Don Rivers, could be a lot better. I suppose 
if I say I like the jolly piano version of the 
famous Sabre Dance on the other side, I shall 
meet with the same disapproving comments as 
when I. recommended the Andrews Sisters’ 
version last month; but always frank and 
fearless, I think it will go down well with all 
but the hyper-sensitive. Primo Scala and his 
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Accordian and Banjo Band have dug up two 
old favourites for Decca F8954, Underneath. The 
Arches and I Want Some Money, and good lusty 
stuff they are, too, with vocals by the Keynotes. 
On the sweeter side we and Larry Green and 
his Orchestra playing Faraway Island and Either 
It’s Love Or It Isn’t, on H.M.V. BD1213, being 
rather too-obvious copies of the piano-and 
orchestra style of Carmen Cavallaro, whose 
It’s Dreamtime and Midnight Masquerade occupy 
Bruns. 03937. Another orchestra in the Cav- 
allaro vein is led by Felix King on Decca 
F8949, in Dream Girl and Encore, Cherie, which 
have the distinct advantage of having no vocals. 
Also without vocals are two other Deccas, 
F8947, presenting Stanley Black and his 
Orchestra in a beguine, The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes, and a really delightful Western- 
type tune called Blue Shadows On The Trail ; 
and F8948, which is George Crow and his 
Blue Mariners doing Rambling Rose (which is 
a good tune) and The Hukilau Song (which isn’t, 
though it’s much better without a vocal, even 
if the style of the band dates about twelve years 
in places). Of the ‘“‘ showcase ”’ type of dance 
record is Decca F8942, whereon we hear Ted 
Heath and his Music in yet another Dark Eyes, 
mostly a rather wooden-toned trumpet solo by 
Kenny Baker, and a more soothing perform- 
ance by Pete Chilvers on his guitar, You Go 
To My Head. Geraldo has two non-vocal 
numbers on Parlo F2312, All Of Me, played 
as I prefer to hear it, with pleasant solos, and 
Taps Miller, a number credited to Count Basie 
(actually the theme is a riff written over 40 
years ago by the great Negro pianist Jelly Roll 
Morton). Another old jazz number, St. Louis 
Blues, is presented theoretically as a march by 
Tex Beneke and his Orchestra on H.M.V. 
BD6020 ; itis an experiment which doesn’t come 
off. The other side is a nostalgic but rather 
noisy Western, Cherokee Canyon. ‘Then there are 
two Latin American records, one by Edmundo 
Ros Decca F8945, It’s Easy When You Know 
How—a nice tune—and jungle Drums, and 
one by Roberto Inglez Parlo. R3129, Dengozo 
and Taboo, both given the right treatment. 
For the kiddies, or those who will never grow 
up, there is Lou Preager and his Orchestra 
playing Woody Woodpecker and Toolie Oolie 
Doolie, on Col. FB3422, and lastly, by far and 
away the best dance record of this or any other 
month since Francis Craig’s Near You, I refer 
to a thoroughly delighful record by Oscar 
Rabin and his Band (Parlo. R2307). The title 
is Interlude, a new Stan Kenton number, and 
it is so utterly charming, melodic, haunting— 
and danceable, I imagine! that for me, and 
I hope for my more open-minded readers, 
there need be no other dance records this 
month at all, good though many of them are. 
It is a record to hear ; to buy, and not to count 
the cost, and to keep. The reverse is a necess- 
arily condensed Rhapsody In Blue, arranged for 
dancing, and quite acceptable. 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Victor Silvester : Dance, Ballerina, Dance 
(quickstep) and Don’t Blame Me (slow fox trot), 
Col. FB3419 ; Baby Face (quickstep) and Long 
After Tonight (waltz), Col. FB3420 ; El Pasado 
and Matto Grosso (sambas), Col. FB3421. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND NOVELTY 


I welcome a newcomer to the British market, 
Jan August, who plays, Zigeuner by Noel 
Coward and Misirlou, with rhythm accom- 
paniment, on Bruns. 03952. The _last- 
named side is from an album, which I have 
heard through the kindness of an American 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE who sent it to me 
from the Middle West, and I consider Misirlou 
to be the best side of them all. The technique 
is amazing, and should be heard by all who 
read this column. Our old friends Ivor Moreton 
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and Dave Kaye serve up six good * pops ”’ 
their usually sparkling manner on Parlo. Ang 
including the 1914 ragtime number Ballin’ The 
Jack; Time May Change, Reflections On The 
Water, Down by The Old Mill Stream, You Can’t 
Be True, Dear, and Don’t Take Your Love From 
Me. Felix Mendelssohn and his Hawaiian 
Serenaders give us six minutes of soothing 
South Sea music on Col. FB3418 in Hawaiian 
Hospitality and King’s Serenade, with vocals in 
the Russ Columbo manner by Archie Coates. 
On Parlo. F2309, Jack Simpson and his Sextet 
play Time May Change and Pa!s Of The Lonesome 
Trail in a pleasant light manner. A new Decca 
record of When You're In Love introduces 
Ronalde who whistles to the accompaniment 
of Bob Farnon and his Orchestra (F8944) ; 
the other side of this intriguing disc is Somewhere 
Beyond The Stars. In quite a different category 
is a six-sided presentation of Alice in Wonderland, 
by an American cast headed by Ginger Rogers 
as Alice. I feel that most British people to whom 
Alice is essentially British will wince as I did 
at the very transatlantic accents of most of the 
performers (despite a Cockney gryphon !) and 
at the price of 7/2 a record this is dear stuff. 
A fluffed line in Side 1 doesn’t help, either. 
Surely Decca can issue better dramatisations 
than this ? (Bruns. 0167/9). However, if you 
want a good laugh, try H.M.V. BDiai2. It 
is by Spike Jones and his City Slickers, in 
The Man On The Flying Trapeze and William 
Tell. Doodles Weaver is a race commentator 
on the latter, after a frenzied orgy of spam-tins, 
car-horns and gargling the Pastorale. Vulgar ? 
Well, maybe, but it was bound to happen sooner 
or later. 


VOCALS 


Leading the field in this section this month 
is Hoagy Carmichael, in some of his own 
son These are Rockin’ Chair and Riverboat 
Shuffle, both well-tried jazz favourites (Bruns. 
03936), and Stardust and Old Man Harlem 
(Bruns. 03961). Hoagy has a way with him, 
and it is hard to single out one of these as being 
the best. The other great personality, Bing 
Crosby, has recorded four titles, all of which, 
I am sorry to say, I find disappointing. I 
suppose if anyone else did them half as well, 
I’d be searching for complimentary adjectives ; 
as it is, they don’t come up to Bing’s high 
standard, being just too sentimental. The first 
pair have the Song Spinners, Ethel Smith 
and her organ, and Lehman Engel and his 
Orchestra, and are Mighty Lak’ A Rose and The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told (Bruns. 03939). The 
second pair have violin obbligato by Jascha 
Heifetz and are accompanied by Victor 
Young and his Orchestra. ‘The titles are Where 
My Caravan Has Rested, whereon Bing sounds 
ill at ease, and Lullaby (Cachés dans cet asile) 
from Godard’s Jocelyn (Bruns. 03938). Jean 
Cavall sings what are after all just two more 
French songs Quand l’amour est passé and La 
vie en rose On H.M.V. Bg677, but he sings them 
well; Denis Martin sings two more Irish 
songs Maureen Bawn and Killarney In The 
Spring on Parlo. Rg128, and Allan Jones uses 
all the force of his lungs to put over two American 
songs Great Day and The Touch Of Your Hand 
on H.M.V. Bg679. Perry Como, usually 
excellent, will not disappoint his fans on Laroo, 
Laroo, Lilli Balero and Rambling Rose H.M.V. 
BDi211, and Denny Dennis is his likeable 
self in Love Me and a 1925 number I’d almost 
forgotten, In Between The Showers Decca F8940, 
while some may like Reggie Goff in J Don’t 
Care What They Say and When You're in Love 
Decca F8g41 better than I did. Goff is one 
of four new singers this month; another is 
Jerry Wayne, who with organ accompaniment 
sings and whistles You Can’t Be True, Dear of 
course ! and a 1924 tune, Deodle Doo Doo, on 
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Bruns. 03941. The organist is Ken Griffen. 
Another American, Frankie Laine, has a neat 
accompaniment by Mannie Klein’s All Stars, 
on Bruns. 03951. Laine has no voice, but the 
hot trumpet, guitar(not electric, thank goodness) 
and tenor sax, are very good on By The River 
Sainte Marie, which is paired with That’s My 
Desire. The fourth debutant is another Ameri- 
can, who appears as a solo act for the first time 
on Parlo. R3131. He is Mel Tormé, who sings 
and jabbers Night and Day and Little White Lies. 
Why not leave the scat singing to the coloured 
men, Mr. Tormé ? Louis Armstrong can do it 
—well, but this record is suggestive of some- 
thing fearfully grotesque. Two real old-timers 
come up on Brunswick ; Al Jolson does Back 
In. Your Own Back Yard and Toot Toot Tootsie 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Andre Kostelanetz Orch: In the Still 
of the Night. (Col. DX1504). 


Joe Loss Orch.: Majiana. (H.M.V. 
BD6017). 

Oscar Rabin Band: Interlude. (Parlo. 
F2307). 

Geraldo Orch.: Taps Miller. (Parlo. 
F2312). 

Spike Jones: William Tell. (H.M.V. 
BDr212). 


oe August: Misirlou. (Bruns. 03952) 
Hoagy Carmichael: Riverboat Shuffle 
(Bruns. 03936). 

Stanley Black Orch.: Blue Shadows on 

the Trail. (Decca F8947). 











rather anachronistically on 03909, and Ha 
Richman rehashes The Birth Of The Blues and 
It All Depends On You on 03944. I suppose the 
public like these, but to me they seemed like an 
amalgamation of Schnozzle, Ted Lewis and 
Al Jolson in one act. But there is a bright side. 
On 03953, Danny Kaye and the Andrews 
Sisters pull the leg of Woody Woodpecker and do 
a delightfully cynical number, Put ’Em In A 
Box, Tie ’Em With A Ribbon aided and abetted 
by the Harmonica Gentlemen, whose weird 
tones make a refreshing change from the 
bluster of most modern orchestras. 


Ladies second for a change. 
young for the young in heart, try 16-year-old 
Ann Stephens in two Bambi songs Bumble 
Bee Fair and Hi Ho For Honey (H.M.V. BD1210). 
For sophistication plus, try Dinah Shore in I’m 
Yours and The Best Things In Life Are Free (Col. 
DB2438), or Dorothy Squires in Break My 
Heart But Say You Love Me and Anything I Dream 
Is Possible (DB2439). Also in sophisticated vein 
is Anne Shelton in Love Of My Life (Decca 
F8951), though anything but slinky in 
Woody Woodpecker! Vera Lynn gives the first 
line of about eight hymns, sticks in the words 
The Hymns My Mother Used To Sing and makes 
a curious record under that title (Decca F8943); 
I should have thought that if she wanted to 
sing hymns, one each side would have been 
better ; as it is, the incongruity is increased by 
the presence of’ the lovely old 1927 song, 
Drifting And Dreaming, on the obverse side. I 
like the chorus here. Try as I might, I cannot 
see what there is in Sarah Vaughn’s style to 
make her a star ; she does Don’t Blame Me and 
What A Difference A Day Made on Parlo. R3130. 
The former title is done by the ws 
Sisters on Bruns. 03935, with a fresh little tune, 
The Bride And Groom Polka verso. The Chariot- 
eers have two unsuitable numbers on Col. 
DB2440, viz., Trees and A Kiss And A Rose. 
They sound like a pastiche of the Ink Spots to 
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me, and not a very convincing one at that. 
Finally, the Radio Revellers are as chirpy as 
ever in Figaro and Nice To Know You Care 
(Col. FB3415). 


RECORDS NOT RECEIVED 


Jimmy Leach and his New Organolians : Little 
White Lies and You Turned The Tables On Me 
(Col. FB3417). Billy Thorburn’s Rambling 
Rose and The Heart of Loch Lomond (Parlo. 
F2308). Steve Comway : October Twilight 
and Brother Can You Sparea Dime (Col. FB3416) 
Deep River Boys : That Chick’s Too Young 
to Fry and The Story of Ee-Bobba Lee Bob (R.Z. 
(MR3808). Gene Autry : Silver Spurs and 
Someday Youll Want Me to Want You 
MR3809). Peter Yorke and his Orchestra : 
Souvenir de Paris and Say it Every Day (Col. 
DB2441). Bowhill Colli and District 
Pipe Band : Mist Covered Mountains; High Isles 
and Three Marches (Parlo. F3381). William 
Hannah and his Band : Dalkeith’s Strathspey 
and Hamilton House (Parlo. F3382). Inter- 
national Staff Band of the Salvation Army 
(under Major Bernard Adams) : Swedish 
Festival March (two parts) (MF321) and 
Meditation Hyfrydol (two parts): (MR322). 
Judy Garland : Love of My Life and You Can 
Do No Wrong (M.G.M. 136), Mack The Black 
and Be A Clown (with Gene Kelly) (137). 

Gene Kelly : Nina and M.G.M. Studio 
Orch. : The Pirate Ballet (138). Lena Horne: 
I’ve Got The World On A String and Love Of 
My Life (M.G.M. 139). Johnny Johnston: 
If Winter Comes and Passing Fancy (M.G.M. 141). 





VICE VERSA 


The title of this Toccata for piano by Ronald 
Binge explains itself. It is a musical palindrome, 
identical whether played backwards or for- 
wards, upside down or otherwise, and printed 
accordingly by Ascherberg the publisher—an 
excellent jest, a tour de force of sheer ingenuity, 
and a pretty piece of composition withal. 
Moreover it must be by far the longest example 
of this academic juggling yet published—some 
130 bars or more. Obviously a rare curiosity 
for the collector and connoisseur as sheet 
music and a useful addition ‘to the repertoire 
of the amateur pianist at a party, it will defeat 
the effort of anyone to record it effectively for 
the gramophone. So few of us have the outfit 
to play records backwards. We have one some- 
where which was made for a broadcast in the 
days of John MacDonnell—was that his 
name ?—at Savoy Hill, and very amusing 
results were obtained; but no one knows 
what became of it. Pity that Ronald Binge is 
too young to have devised it in the heyday of 
the player-piano roll. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 

Appreciation of Music, by Roy Dickinson 
Welch. (Dennis Dobson Ltd., 12 Park 
Place, St. James Street, S.W.1. Price 
gs. 6d.) 

Studies in Contemporary Music, by Wilfrid 

*  Mellers. _ (Dennis Dobson Ltd. Price 
10s. 6d.) 

Marks and Remarks, by Thomas Fielden. 
(Joseph Williams Ltd., 29 Enford Street, 
London, W.1. Price 5s.) 

Hawkes Pocket Scores. Borodin’s 1st and 
2nd Symphonies, 12s. 6d. each; Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouchka (revised 1947 version), 
15s. 6d.; Symphonie de Psaumes, 6s. 3d.; 
Orpheus, 7s. 6d.; Serge Prokofiev’s Ala 
et Lolly (Suite Scythe, Op. 20), 12s. 6d.; 
Suite du Ballet, “‘ Chout,”’ 12s. 6d. (Boosey 
and Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, London, 
W.1.) 
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ROBERTO 


Tungyle-z 


a ff 


and his Orchestra 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


What a diff’rence a day made; 
Don’t blame me - - R3130 


DENIS MARTIN 


Maureen Bawn- - - 
Killarney in the spring a 


MEL TORME 


Little white lies - - 
Night and Day - - } as 


IVOR MORETON AND DAVE KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley—No. 84 
F2310 


BOWHILL COLLIERY AND 
DISTRICT PIPE BAND 
(Winners World Championship 1947 
Edinburgh) 

Mist covered mountains; High 
Isles; Blue Bonnets; Bonnie 
Dundee; Dovecot Park F338! 


__— SUPER RHYTHM STYLE SERIES 





WILLIAM HANNAH 
and his Band 


Dalkeith’s Strathspey; Hamil- 
ton House—Scottish Country 
Dance - - - - = =  F3382 


JACK SIMPSON 


and his Sextet 
Pals of the Lonesome Trail; Time 


may change; - - - - F2309 
GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
Taps Miller - - - - 
Allofme- - - - >} aan 


OSCAR RABIN 
and his Band 
Rhapsody in Blue - } £2307 
Interlude - - - - - 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
the Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
The Heart of Loch Lomond; 
Rambling Rose - - - F2398 
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Handmade Gramophones Ltd. 


RECORDYSERVICE 


Leading dealers in Classical Records, Agents for His 
Master’s Voice, Columbia, Decca, f.f.r.r., etc. Thousands of 
records at pre-Budget prices still in stock. 

For visitors the most comfortable and best equipped range of 
audition rooms in London. 

Friendly and informed advice from a=staff who are all music 
lovers themselves. 


Prompt and efficient postal service for those wno cannot call. 
Miniature Scores and books on Music. 


The Monthly Letter, the best informed, most dependable 
and completely unbiased critique of the new recordings. 
Subscription 5s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Makers of the well-known Handmade Gramophones. 


Makers of Davey Radio, high quality Radio-gramophones 
and Electric Reproducers. 


All standard electrical instruments now available for prompt 
delivery. 


Specialists in overhauls and reconstructions of instruments 
of all makes. 


Authorised Agents for ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ products. 
Accessories and components of all kinds. 


An interesting selection of reconditioned instruments is 
available at advantageous prices, free of tax. 


A LETTER OF 
APPRECIATION — 


Dear Sirs, 


lam very much obliged to you for your helpful 
letter of the 28th, regarding the Rollright Shar- 
pener. 

The sharpener and the thorn needles arrived 
safely this morning, and | feel sure you will be 
delighted to hear that | am entirely satisfied with 
the sharpener. It is a wonderful little accessory, 
and it works perfectly with my double spring 
H.M.V. motor—the points produced being of 
excellent shape. | congratulate you upon your 
initiative in marketing such an ingenious device 
because, up to now, there as never been a wholly 
reliable thorn needle sharpener. | am ina position 
to speak with experience as | have studied non- 
metallic needles for over 25 years, and during that 
period | have tested quite a large number of fibre 
needles, cutters and devices for re-pointing 
thorns. Your Rollright, however, stands quite 











alone—i have never come across anything like it 
THE RAY ELLINGTON QUARTET es 

It is better to be by yourself- - - - - - - - R 3134 lam very pleased with the quality of the Davey 
ChinaBop- - = - 2+ +*+-++-+s+eere8 = : thorns, too. It is so difficult now-a-days to get 
P really thick thorns of proper shape. Some Pow 
had were practically oval shape, and, as you know 
TEDDY WILSON TRIO it is a mechanical impossibility to re-point needles 

As time goes by - - - = - - - * * 2 © a R 3132 of that kind accurately. 

Weepergy = 4+ + © 2 © 8 +e £08 S 





JOE LIGGINS 
and his Honeydrippers 


Rollright Sharpener, 25/6 
Drippers Boogie—Two Parts - - - = = = = = R3133 


Tax included. Postage 4d. 


NEWMAN STREET 
Oxford Street London, W.| 


(Late of 11, Grape Street, W.1) 


MUSeum 9971-3 


THE FIRST ADDRESS IN LONDON FOR THOSE WHO 
LIKE GOOD RECORDS AND LIKE TO HEAR THEM WELL 


THE STARS TURN ON 6 
’ 


FABLOPRONE WoO’ 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone 
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Why not have an 


ASTRA built into 
that favourite old 
cabinet of yours ? 


Ov famous ASTRA Reproducers are not mass-produced models 
offered to prospective buyers on a “ like it or lump it” basis. At 
Astra House you can listen to our three basic models, and thus decide 
what you want your future instrument to sound like. 

Having made this choice, the complete instrument can now begin 
to take shape in your mind. Firstly, the question of radio reception 
will have to be considered. Some people are quite happy with the set 
they already possess, while others wish to avail themselves of the 
greatly superior fidelity that can be obtained from broadcasts on an 
ASTRA. 

Next you are faced with the choice of single turntable, automatic 
record changer, or twin turntables. In spite of the auto-mechanism’s 
appeal to the lazier among us, double turntables have been very popular 
as they make possible a really continuous performance of an opera, a 
symphony, a concerto, “ just as the B.B.C. do it.” 

The problem of the cabinet can be tackled when all other factors 
are known. Some solve it very simply—by having none at all. Want- 
ing to obtain the finest possible reproduction for their money, they are 
prepared to put up with a bare amplifier chassis, if necessary. To help 
these people, we enable them to buy any part of an ASTRA instrument 
separately. Others may have old radiogram cabinets to which they 
have become attached ; in such a case we will build the ASTRA into 
the cabinet supplied provided, of course, that there is sufficient space. 

If one of our standard cabinet designs is used, there is still ample 
choice of wood and shape, and such matters as record storage space to 
be considered. If these standard cabinets do not, for some reason, 
suit your requirements, then we are prepared to follow any design 
submitted to us by the customer. 


Let us make an estimate for the kind of 
instrument you would like to own 


Prices of standard designs range from 42 gns: to 
300 gns. including tax 


ASTRA RECORD AND BROADCAST 
REPRODUCERS are built by 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, Ltd., 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 my 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 — 
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GOLDEN PYRAMID 





THE BEST ON RECORD 
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y Nigh- Fidelity AMPLIFIER 


THE TRIXONIC Amplifier MODEL T614, 
first quality loudspeakers provides remarkably faithful reproduction 
from gramophone records, and is the same unit as incorporated in 
the TRIXONIC CONCERT REPRODUCER. Independent valve 
ted tone control circuits for Bass, Treble and Middle register 
give an exceptional degree of control of the frequency 
The self-contained Power pack and control unit are connected by sample plug-in links. 
Inputs are provided for pick-up and microphone. For use with this amplifier, the 
a yr ao Concert Speaker with twin units is recommended. Please write for 
ustr 
THE TRIX x ELECTRICAL CoO., LTD., 1-5, Maple Place, Tottenham Court Road 
London, W.1 Phone: M USeum 581 7. "teaen Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


+ AMPLIFIERS LOUDSPEAKERS — + 


when used with 


MICROPHONES 
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Cole (Am. N.) 
***Call The Police (Nathaniel Cole) (Am 
Decca 69850) 
*** Hit That Five, Jack (Tolbet, Alston) (Am. 
Decca 69853) 
(Brunswick 03943—5s. 9d.) 

Cole (pno) with Oscar Moore (gir) ; 
(dms). October 22nd, 1941. 

These songs are too flimsy to mean much in 
themselves. But the King Cole Trio manages 
to make them into adequate vehicles for pre- 
senting that particular brand of neat swing 
on which this intimate letter group built its 
reputation. King Cole played suberb piano 
even in those days. 


Bob Crosby and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**%%* King Porter Stomp (Morton) (Am. Decca 
DLA2852) 
**** Sy car Foot Stomp (Armstrong, Oliver) (Am. 
Decca DLA2851) 
(Brunswick 03940—5s. gd.) 
Crosby directing Matty Matlock (clart); Arthur 
* Doc ** Rando (alto, lari) ; Art Mendelssohn (alto); 
Eddie Miller, Gil (tens); Y 
Lyman Vunk, Max Senne (tpts) ; Floyd O'Brien, 
a Smithers, Moe Morrow (tmbs) ; ; Jess Stacy 
pno); Hilton Lamare (gir); Bob — (bass) ; 
seg Bauduc (dms). February Ist, 1942 
The belated, but welcome, pa of 
these two titles by Decca takes us back to the 
closing stages of the glorious seven years career 
of Bob Crosby and his Dixieland-style Band. 
Crosby has made many records since. But 
these two were among his last with his original 
regular band which he started in 1935, and 
which maintained more or less the same per- 
sonnel until the war forced it to break up in 


Wesley. Prince 


1942. 

At the time the band was in Los Angeles, 
and during the January, February and March 
(of 1942) it undertook four jazz sessions. 

This one, of 1st February, was the second of 
them, and Crosby appears to have used it to 
put on to wax six Dixieland classics which he 
had not previously covered. The others were 
Fim Town Blues, Eccentric, Milenberg Joys and 
Original Dixieland One-Step. 

King Porter and Sugar Foot are mostly 
ensemble playing, in the. typical two-beat 
Dixieland style, the treatments being somewhat 
similar to those given to the pieces in the early 
Fletcher Henderson recordings. 

But there are, of course, various solos. The 
best are the three successive choruses by Yank 
Lawson’s plunger-muted trumpet in Sugar Foot. 
Bit Lawson also has a swell open chorus in 
King Porter, and this and his grand leading of 
the ensemble in both sides mark him as the star 
of the proceedings. 

Pianist Jess Stacy and drummer Ray 
Bauduc are also featured in Sugar Foot, and 
apart from the/fact that the tempo gets badly 
out of hand in the Stacy contribution, these, 
too, are good spots. 

The tenor and clarinet solos (latter probably 
by Arthur Dahdo—they do not sound like 
either Matty Matlock or Eddie Miller) are not 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alte .. alto saxophone N_.. Negro artist(s) 
bass .. string-bass pno .. piano 
bar .. baritone saxophone ten .. tenorsaxophone 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
clart .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
dms .. drums V__.. vocal refrain 
fi... flute. vib .. vibraphone 
gtr .. guitar Voc .. vocalist(s) 
mel .. mellophone vin .. violin 


xyl .. xylophone 
. American artiste(s) recorded in America. 
‘Aetiitiae (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
Teviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz or 
swing, of the various recordings. 
ote: When known the date of recording is given 
either af‘er the matrix number or at the end of the 
Personnel. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


so satisfactory. The tones are woolly and dead. 
Maybe this is due partly to the recording which 
is seldom as clear or “‘ forward ”’ as it should 
be, but, I think, it is also due in some measure 
to the players. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this the records with 
their well-scored ensembles and driving beat, 
are first-rate examples of Bob Crosby and his 
particular brand of Dixieland music, and if the 
others from the same session are equally good I 
hope it will not be long before we are given 
them, too. 


Ray Ellington rtet 
****%*China Bop (Lauderic Caton) (V by Ray 
Ellington) (Parlophone CE12166) 
**** Tt Is Better To Be By Yourself (Nat ‘“‘ King ”’ 
Cole) (V by Mabel Lee and Ray 
on) (Parlophone CE12165) 
(Parlophone R3134—5s. 4d.) 


Ellington (dms) with Dick Katz (pno); Lauderic 
— (gtr); Coleridge Goode (bass). February 19th, 


‘Adding lustre to the Ray Ellington Quartet 
in famous American coloured pianist Nathaniel 
“ King” Cole’s words of wisdom which con- 
stitute the lyric of Jt Is Better To Be By Yourself 
is coloured West African vocalist Mabel Lee. 

Mabel made her debut over here in a 
London Paladium production. More recently 
she starred in the London Playhouse theatre 
show ‘‘ Calypso,’’ and made such a success that 
she was promptly engaged to share top of the 
bill at the London Casino with such popular 
American stars as Sophie Tucker. 

First and foremost Mabel is a dancer. Her 
snaky hips, expressive hands and provocative 
eyes have been described as at once the most 
rhythmical and suggestive things seen on the 
stage lately. But she also has all it takes in the 
way of style to make a real brazen swing 
singer, and her performance here—incidentally 
her first on records—plus Dick Katz’s fine 
piano and Lauderic Caton’s brilliant guitar 
work make this record a worthy contribution to 
Ray Ellington’s series of small band swing with 
a difference. 

But this liveliest of home-grown small swing 
bands is at its best in China Bop. 

This is our old friend Chinatown, My China- 
town, dressed in rebop attire and spiced up with 
a brand of comedy that will have to be heard to 
be believed. 

Not content with going from just too, too 

“refeened’’? Mayfair to broad cockney in 
admitting that this new version of Chinatown 
will probably make the composer call the cops, 
Ray Ellington treats us to a whole chorus in 
Chinese. (At least he tells me it is Chinese, and 
who am I to contradict him ?) Not to be out- 
done, Coleridge Goode adds his voice to the 
nonsense to explain that before he can conform 
to the proceedings he’ll have to ask his bass 


whether she can play Chinese bebop. And so it ‘ 


goes on—a riot of screwy stunts that will keep 
you grinning from the time the record starts 
to the moment it ends 

But while some people may look on this as 
just another amusing comedy record, those who 
understand swing will quickly realise that 
behind all the nonsense is some of the finest 
bebop ever heard from a local band. 

The introduction by piano and bass is a 
little gem of Eastern atmosphere music. 
Lauderic Caton and Dick Katz play grandly ; 


Coleridge Goode takes a terrific bowed bass 
chorus in which he makes his one bass sound 
like two by adding a second part in unison pro- 
duced vocally (a la “‘ Slam’”’ Stewart) ; and Ray 
Ellington plays swell bebop tom-toms. One of 
the best small band bebop arrangements I have 
heard blends everything into a well constructed 
composite whole, and if you want anymore you 
will find it in the fine biting drive with which 
the group puts over this smartly paced effusion. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
+ Good Bait (Gillespie, Tad Dameron) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-3092) 
**** Manteca (Gillespie, Chano Pozo) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-3080) 
(H.M.V. Bo9680—5s. 4d.) 

Gillespie (tt) with H. Johnson, J. Brown (altos) ; 
J. Gales (ten); C. ie ard (oar); ; G. oo ~ (reeds) ; 
D. Burns, E. Wright, L Se = + Bailey (¢pts) ; 
W. Shepherd, T. Kelly (imbs); J. Lewis (pno); Al 
McKibbon (bass) ; Kenny Clarke ee (dms) ; 
L. P. ‘* Chano Ponzo *’ Gonzales (bongoes). December 
30th, 1947. 

Like Cubana Be and Cubana Bop (H.M.V. 
Bg668), reviewed last month, Manteca is another 
of Gillespie’s experiments in the shape of things 
perhaps to come by blending the Afro-Cuban 
and re-bop idioms. 

I still think the idea doesn’t quite work out. 
If the idioms don’t actually clash with each 
other, at least they are rather disconcerting for 
those who believe in retaining the purity of the 
breed, no matter whether it is in music or 
anything else. 

But I liked this record better than I liked 
either Cubana Be or Cubana Bop. As Afro-Cuban 
music the composition is more true to type, so is 
the arrangement, and “Chano  Ponzo,”’ 
Gonzales plays better bongoes. Also Gillespie 
not only again plays brilliant trumpet, but also 
more in the true Afro-Cuban manner, and 
there is an interesting tenor solo in this at any 
rate exciting performance. 

t Not to hand at time of writing. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** Ducky (Edgar Sampson, Benny Goodman) 
(Am. Columbia CO35237) 
*** Swing Angel (Buck Clayton, Benny 
Goodman) (Am. Columbia HCOr672) 
(Columbia DB2443—5s. 4d.) 
35237—Goodman (clart) with William C. Shine, 
Daniel D. Bank, Stanley Getz, Gerald Sanfino, 
Michael ‘* Peanuts *’ Hucko (rceds); Billy Butter- 
field, John Best, Conrad Gozzo, Louis Mucci (¢pis) ; 
Chauncey Welsch, Earl Le Fave, Kai Winding 
(tmbs); Mel Powell (pno); Michael Bryan (gtr) ; 
mae (bass) ; Buddy Rich (dms). December 
1672—Goodman (clart) with Shine, Bank, Getz, 
Sanfino, H. W. Gilbertson (reeds); Best, Bernie 
Privin, Emanuel Klein, Hubert Shroff (tts) ; Hoyt 
Bohannon, Robert Lou McGarity, Le Fave (¢mbs) $ 
Powell (pno); Bryan (gir); Spiela (bass); Ralph 
Collier, ior. (dms). January 30th, 1946. 

One can usually rely on Benny Goodman for 
a polished performance, and these two records 
are no exception to the rule. Also he is still the 
most gentlemanly mannered of all swing 
clarinettists. 

But these sides, for all their politeness and 
immaculately correct musicianship, are too 
much like swing for attaboys. The arrange- 
ments are for the most part just straightforward 
choruses with the saxes answered by the brass, 
or vice versa, with the inevitable Goodman 
solo stuck somewhere in the middle, and 
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nothing happens that could cause even your 
maiden aunt to raise an eyebrow. 

But perhaps that is not quite fair for some- 
thing does happen in the third chorus of Swing 
Angel. This is given over to solos by Kai 
Windings trombone, Mel Powell’s piano and 
somebody’s (? Stanley Gitz’s) tenor, and at 
least Mr. Winding makes a swell job of his part 
of the proceedings. Also the last chorus has 
some piano effects which give it a certain 
interest. 


Lionel Hampton and his Sextet 

***Cherokee (Ray Noble) (Am. Decca 

L4560 (December, 1947) 
**** Rebop And Be-bop (Lionel Hampton) (Am. 
Decca L4561) (December, 1947) 
(Brunswick 03942—5s. 9d.) 

These records come from a Lionel Hampton 
Album only recently issued in America, entitled 
“* New Movements in Bepob.”’ 

Taken all round they are noticeably better 
than Re-bop’s Turning Blue and o0-Baba-Da- 
Oo-Ee (Brunswick 03922) which came from the 
same Album and were reviewed last month. 

The bop treatment has resulted in Ray 
Noble’s Cherokee being hardly recognisable as 
such. But this is not said as an adverse criticism 
of the side. It is something to be expected in the 
circumstances, and the pertinent point is that 
the record is good re-bop. There is a trumpet 
soloist whose ideas on re-bop may be different 
from those of “ Dizzy” Gillespie, but are 
equally interesting ; Dodo Marmarosa piano 
and the tenor (? Morris Lane) are much better 
this time ; and Lionel Hampton adds to past 
laurels by showing up as a most imaginative 
bop exponent. There are times when the band, 
as a whole, might be cleaner and pay more 
regard to dynamics, but in spite of this the per- 
formance manages to ride. 

Much the same may be said of Re-bop and 
Be-bop on the obverse, which makes this 
definitely a coupling which should appeal to all 
who are interested in this new be-bop idiom. 


Ted Heath and his Music 
***% Dark Eyes (Trad.) (Decca DR12230) 
**** You Go To My Head (Coots, Gillespie) 
(Decca DR12231) 
(Decca F8942—3s. 74d.) 

Heath directing Les Gilbert, Reg. Owen (altos) ; 
Johnny Gray, Tommy Whittle (ens); Dave Shana 
(bar); Kenny Baker, Stan Roderick, Dave Wilkins, 
Harry Hall (‘pts) ; Harry Roche, Jackie Armstrong, 
Jimmy Coombes, Jack Bentley (tmbs); Norman 
Stenfalt (pno); Pete Chilver (gtr); Charlie Short 
(bass); Jack Parnell (dus). April 21st, 1948. 

These are two of Ted Heath’s showpieces, 
designed to feature respectively trumpet star 
Kenny Baker and the young guitar wizard 
Pete Chilver. 

Dark Eyes is the Kenny Baker side. Kenny 
would have been more effective if the recording 
had not made him sound a trifle distant. But 
he gives a great performance, and the only real 
criticism I have against the record is that the 
change to fast tempo towards the end is dis- 
turbing and unnecessary. 

You Go To My Head also is no better for, 
in this case, more and equally disconcerting 
changes of tempo. But Pete plays exquisite 
guitar, and admirers of him and Kenny are not 
the only ones who will enjoy these spectacular 
but tasteful showcases designed for these two 
Heath soloists. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
+Blue Prelude (Jenkins, Bishop) (V_ by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Columbia 


HCO 2319) 
***Sabre Dance (from the “ Gayaneh”’ 
Ballet Suite) (Khachaturian) (Am. 


Columbia HCO 3043) 
(Columbia DB2442—5s. 4d.) 
Herman (reeds) with Stanley Getz, Babe 
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Russin, Henry J. Beau, Robert Lawson, Arthur R. 
‘* Skeets ’’ Herfurt (reeds); Rubin Zarchey, George 
Seaberg, John H. Best, Ray Linn, Jnr. (tpts) ; 
Simon Zentner, Tommy Bassett, Sterling D. 
**Red ’’ Ballard, Murray McEachern (mis) ; 
James G. Rowles (pno); Herbert Sargent (gir) ; 
el E. Yoder (bass); Jack Mills (dms). May 7th, 


3043—Herman (reeds) with Sam Marowitz, Herbert 
Stewart, John Sims, Serge Chaloff, Getz (reeas) ; 
Irvin Markowitz, Milton Rogers, Stanley Fishelson, 
Ernest Royal, Bernie Glow (tpts); Oliver Wilson, 
Robert Swift, Earl Swops (tmbs); Fred Otis (pno) ; 
Sargent (gfr) ; Yoder (bass); Donald Lamond (dms). 
December 24th, 1947. 

Sabre Dance is one of the dances from the 
“‘ Gayaneh ”’ Ballet by the Armenian composer 
Aram Ilitch Khachaturian (born Tiflis, 1903). 

This swing version of what is essentially a 
classical composition (and which an American 
music magazine recently described as “ the 
new national anthem ’’) will inevitably revive 
the old controversy about jazzing or swinging 
the classics. 


Personally, the more I hear of this argument 
the more futile I find it. The only pertinent 
question is, is the result good swing ? If it is, it 
doesn’t really matter a tinker’s cuss whether the 
piece was originally a classical or any other 
type of composition. The end justifies the means. 
It is only when it is not good swing that is 
worthwhile trying to find out whether it is the 
composition that is at fault ; and even then the 
investigation often shows that there are other 
factors which are equally to blame. 


This record of Sabre Dance is just fair swing— 
no more and no less. The composition—or at 
any rate whoever chose it as a vehicle for swing 
—is in this case mainly to blame. The piece is 
not the sort of thing that it would be easy to 
turn into good swing. But the band and the 
arranger must also take part of the blame. This 
new band of Herman’s already plays with 
spirit and drive. But it is not yet the equal of 
his superb 1945 combination. The arrange- 
ments vacillates between Kachaturian’s original 
gallop tempoand a more typical swing measure, 
and in trying to get on the two stools rather 
tends to sway, if not actually fall, between them. 
The swing and “straighter” idioms don’t 
blend, and the latter no more means anything 
as swing than they add anything to the com- 
position in its original “‘ straight ’’ form. 

Looked at as separate entities, the swing 
passages have at least the benefit of a very 
appealing quasi-swing theme which Woody 
Herman plays feelingly on his alto. 

+ Not to hand at time of writing. 


Eddie Heywood Trio (Am.) 
* Heywood’s Boogie (Eddie Heywood) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-2573) 
**#**>The Continental (Herb Magidson, Con. 
Conrad) (Am. Victor D7-VB-2572) 
(H.M.V. Bg681—5s. 4d.) 
Heywood (pno) with Wm. Taylor, Jnr. (bass) ; 
William Parnell (dms). December, 1947. 
Eddie Heywood is one of those pianists who 
are at once a critic’s joy and despair. 


The despair comes when one attempts to 
deal with him as a swing pianist. At his best he 
is such a mixture of intriguing ideas played 
with a good, if not brilliant, sense of style and 
downright corn that one wonders how anyone 
could be such a mass of contradictions. At his 
worst. . . . Well, you have only to consider 
Heywood’s Boogie. As a display of technique it 
may please those who think boogie woogie 
means a rolling bass and fast tempo. But it will 
not hoodwink anyone who has ever studied the 
real, original boogie exponents, such as 
** Pinetop ’? Smith or Jimmy Yancey. 

But look upon Mr. Heywood as the rhythmic 
concert pianist he is, and he becomes a very 
different proposition—at any rate in The 
Continental. 
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It is true that some of the phrases are, as 
regards both construction and interpretation, 
pretty corny when judged by any standards. 
But there are others which are as delightful as 
they are imaginative. The introduction, for 
instance, with its fascinating rhumbaish rhythm, 
is a little gem of inventiveness, and the way it 
keeps on cropping up throughout the record 
does nothing to lessen the appeal of the per- 
formance. 


An instance of the mixture of good and poor 
phrases is found in the very ordinary first four 
bars with which the verse, which follows the 
first chorus, opens and the quite enhancing 
ensuing four bars. And so the side goes on, 
with the most intriguing phrases intermingled 
with others which at the best are often rather 
barren. 


Nevertheless, taken as a whole the side is an 
original and entertaining transcription of this 
popular Magidson-Conrad piece, played with a 
directness of purpose that makes it effectively 
convincing. 


Joe Liggins and the Honeydrippers (Am. 


** Drippers’ Boogie (Pts. I and II) (Joe 
Liggins) (V by Joe Ligginms) (Am. 
Musicraft 222A, 222B) 

(Parlophone R3133—5s. 4d.) 
Liggins (pno) with Willie Jackson (alto, bar); 


James Jackson (ten); Frank Pasley (gir); Eddie 
Davis (bass); ‘*Pappy’’ Prince (dms). July &th, 
1946. 


These sides are better than the Honey- 
drippers. The Honeydrippers (Parlophone 
R3124), reviewed last month, because they 
adhere more closely to the boogie woogie style 
that is said to be this old-time jazz band’s forte. 
But it is hard to work up any real enthusiasm in 
these days for examples of this period music 
which, when all is said and done, have little 
more to commend them than their rather 
primitive exuberance. 


Teddy Wilson Trio (Am. N.) 
*** Whispering (Schonberger, Coburn, Rose) 
(Am. Musicraft 6006) (December 15, 


I 
wera 4D Goes By (Herman Hupfeld) (V by 
Kay Penton) (Am. Musicraft 6027) 
(December 18, 1947) 
(Parlophone R3132—5s. 4d.) 

Wilson (pno) with Billy Taylor (bass); William 
Parnell (dms). 

As Time Goes By should have been labelled as 
by Kay Penton with the Teddy Wilson Trio, 
for Kay sings one and a half of the two choruses 
of which the record consists, thereby taking the 
comin share of the proceedings as regards 
quantity. 


I’m not certain if, in spite of the fact that 
Teddy Wilson plays delightful piano, she does 
not also take the same share as regards quality. 
She makes no attempt to go in for any tricks or 
stunts. But in her simple, easy way she has a 
style that many others who seem to try much 
harder never achieve, and her intimate voice 
and relaxed way of using it only go to enhance 
its appeal. 


On the other side Teddy Wilson reels off four 
choruses of Whispering with a nonchalance that 
will not conceal from those who know what a 
tasteful stylist he is. This sort of thing comes 
like second nature to people like Teddy, and I 
can well imagine him going on till the cows 
come home improvising chorus after chorus and 
all equally pleasing and different. But if you 
think it’s easy to others not so talented, just try 
it yourself and see how far you get. 
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—Hhigh-Pidelity INSTRUMENT FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS 
AND ‘QUALITY’ ENTHUSIASTS 


This outstanding instrument marks a further important 
stage in the development of faithful sound reproduction. 
The patented twin diaphragm assembly* and high magnetic 
flux together account for the excellent overall frequency 
and transient response. Provided that the electrical 
input is faultless, every inflexion of the human voice is 
rendered with startling realism, and the natural range 
and contrast of the orchestra are strikingly re-created. 
It is absolutely essential to use this Loudspeaker with 
equipment which has been specifically designed for High 
Fidelity reproduction, as it will reproduce everything fed 
to it, including any distortion that may be present. For 
all normal requirements we recommend our standard 








This sectional diagram of the Axiom 
Twelve unit illustrates the twin exponential 


12-in. model T2. Please send for illustrated folder L.98 diaphragms with seamless moulded centre 
giving full technical details. cone of extreme lightness and rigidity. 
, A single speech coil drives the two 
*British Patent No. 451,754. (Other patents pending). diaphragms, which are coupled through 
FIDELITY ~=Note.—To obtain the best results from the Axiom Twelve Loud- a mechanical compliance. This achieves 
speaker it is important to use a first-class output transformer, a perfectly smooth crossover without any 
“Wi, correctly designed to match the equipment. Goodmans type H4 electrical filter network. 
Transformers fulfil these conditions, being wound to individual 
FICIENCY ~~ load requirements. They can be supplied at short notice. 
GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., Lancelot Road, Wembley, Middl Telephone: Wembley 1200 (8 lines). Telegrams: ** Goodmans, Wembley 1200" 














CRYSTAL J Bae aon 
PICK-UP 


For CONNOISSEURS only 


We admit it is anbusinesslike of us to tell you 
confidentially that our new G P 12 is too good 
for all but the iT of d music. 
Nevertheless it is true. Used in conjunction 
with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort 
of reproduction that real musie-lovers have 
dreamed about but never heard. It is fitted 
with a permanent sapphire § stylus which 
eliminates needie-change, the needle pressure 
is only 4 os. and there is a pressure adjust- 
ment; the useful frequency range is 25— 
12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is 
segligible. The price is 104/- including Purchase 
Tax. The coupon below will bring you the 
“ACOS" Folder which describes ‘and illus- 
trates in full colour this remarkable pick-up 
as well as the remainder ef the ACOS range. 
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“By Request”’ 


Ask to hear the “De Luxe” 
Microgram play your favourite 
records at your dealer’s 
showroom today—and judge 


it for yourself! 


Te ((OLLAR® 


icroqram 
Fintable Clotriic’ Gramophone 








The “De Lux2’’ Microgram 
with the new Collaro 
light-weight Crystal Pick- 
up, Automatic Stop and 
63” Speaker complete in 
handsome imitation lizard- 
skin carrying case. A.C. 
Supply 200/250 volts. 














PRICE 


£19 °-19.0 
Plus Purchase Tax £8-12-li 





Trade enquiries to: COLLARO LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX nigger’; 


ppleway 3333 








LOUDSPEAKERS 
a VPLS 12/10 
S and K12/20 


12in. cone moving coil loud speakers for use as single unit reproducers in quality radio 
gramophone, sub-standard sound film equipment, or public address ety or as 
tthe low frequency section of a dual channel system, the K12/10 and K12/20 loud- 
speakers rate high efficiency ticonal magnets, accurately centred poles, and 
interchangeable diaphragms impregnated to resist moisture. 


T: ower Handling Capaci Total Flux Eenpedance 
Kidho “ 10 ea - 140,000 lines 15 ohms 
K12/20 20 watts. 170,000 lines 15 ohms 


MD the use of loudspeakers which will introduce as little 






ELIMINATE 
SOUND 


TID ))ON 


Can distortion be eliminated? Not quite 


of course, but it can be reduced to a minimum by 


discolouration as possible—well designed 
A loudspeakers—Vitavox loudspeakers in fact. 








=A 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND EQUIPMENT 


VITAVOX 
Westmorland Rd., London, N.W.9. England. 








LIMITED 
Grams : Vitavox, Londen, England 
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TECHNICAL | REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


KOLSTER BRANDES C.R.P.20 


Type C.R.P. 20 Complete Record Player Console 
(also available with fixed 
Tune radio, making complete 
Radio-Gram). 

Decca Type C. 

Garrard = ACA5 
mounted. 

6SL7. Double Triode. P.P. 
6V6GT. Output stage 
5<4GT. Rectifier. 

8 in. Moving Coil, working into 
diffuser cone. 

6A8GT. Frequency changer. 
6B8GT. Double diode 
pentode. Switchtable for any 
three stations in long or 
medium wave-band. 


Pickup 


Motor Spring- 


Amplifier 


Loudspeaker 
Radio (where fitted) 


Mains A.C. only, 110-250 v. 50-60 
cps. 
Price C.R.P.20 £49 19s. 6d. with 
Purchase Tax. 
Radio £7/8/9 with P.T. 
Makers .. Kolster Brandes Ltd., Foots- 


cray, Kent. 


As will be seen from the illustration, the 
Kolster Brandes C.R.P.20 is of unique appear- 
ance, due to the method of mounting the 
loudspeaker in a horizontal plane above the 
conical diffuser baffle—an arrangement which, 
as will be noted later, has very definite ad- 
vantages. 

Turning to the detail arrangement, the motor- 
board carries a _spring-suspended Garrard 
A.C.15 motor fitted with the latest model Decca 
miniature pickup, which is, of course, a moving 
armature unit, using a sapphire stylus o} 
permanent type. 

A novel and useful feature of the motor-board 
is the lighting system, which comprises a small 
curved perspex light director which carries the 
light from a small concealed bulb up to the 
edge of the record at the point where the needle 
starts 1ts journey. 

The amplifier is housed immediately below 
the motor-board and is built up on a stout 
metal plate, which mounted vertically carries 
all the components, the controls projecting 
forward through the front of the cabinet, as 
shown in the illustration. These controls 
comprise volume control, bass cut, with on-off 
switch, and treble control. 


As stated in the specification, the loudspeaker - 


is mounted horizontally with its baffle parallel 
to the motor-board. Immediately below the 
baffle opening is a metal truncated semi-cone, 
which acts as a diffuser, giving a good dispersion 
of the high notes over an arc of about 120 
degrees. This method is an excellent way of 
dealing with the “‘ beaming ”’ effect common to 
cone loudspeakers, which results in the higher 
frequencies being strongest along the axis of the 
speaker and limiting the area in which a listener 
gets the best tonal response. 

Again referring to the picture, the shelf 
below the diffuser serves the dual purpose of 
bracing the cabinet and providing a useful 
storage space for records. 

The model received for test was fitted with 
the radio tuner unit and a four-position switch 
gives choice of Gram, Light, Home or Third 
programmes. The operating knob being 
brought out on the motor-board in front of the 
pickup. 

The circuit used for radio is a fairly sensitive 
super-het, using two double valves, one a 
combined oscillator-frequency changer and the 
other a double diode pentode, the latter section 


working as the I.F. valve and the former pro- 
viding both second detector and A.V.C. Six 
iron cored coils, with adjustable cores, provide 
the tuning selection and any three pro- 
grammes can be set up during installation, no 
further adjustments being necessary thereafter. 

Tested in our laboratory at Harrow, we 
found the makers’ claims for the equipment well 
justified. Briefly the manufacturers set out to 
provide, at a reasonable price, a reproducer 
that would give ample volume for the normal 
home with quality that is markedly superior to 
the normal type of radiogram. We feel that 
these objects have been fully attained. 

On gramophone, the use of the new Decca 
pickup gives excellent reproduction with the 





lowest possible record wear. Bass is well marked 
without being resonant to any extent. The 
treble end is clean and free from distortion, 
although, of course, the higher frequencies 
reproduced are somewhat limited by the type 
of speaker fitted, which is a normal 8 in. moving 
coil unit of low impedance. 

We managed in the course of our rather 
short test to play a wide variety of records, and 
found the results most satisfactory. The 
dispersion of the high frequencies was very good 
and enabled one to listen more or less anywhere 
in the room, without loss of tops. 

Another advantage of this method of mount- 
ing the speaker is the illusion of depth in the 
reproduction, and the lack of “ point source ”’ 
effect, so marked in many of the conventional 
radiograms. 

On radio, using a short indoor aerial, the three 
stations were well received, even the third 
programme—usually a poor signal in this area— 
gave ample volume with only very slight back- 
ground noise and interference. 

The selectivity of the dust-cored circuits is 
quite sufficient for interference free reception, 
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without causing too much sideband cutting 
and consequent top loss. 

Despite the simplicity of the smoothing 
circuits, only condensers are used, the hum 
level is very low, except during the warm-up 
period, when for a few moments it becomes 
rather a roar. 

Only a few minor criticisms resulted from 
our tests: One, our age-long complaint that 
the console could have been made six inches 
lower with advantage. Why are we expected to 
stand up to change every record ? The starting 
of the motor by moving the pickup arm to the 
right needs excessive force in our opinion. The 
Garrard motor, too, comes in for some adverse 
comment, being rather noisy mechanically, 
though it seems quite free from “ wow” and 
irregularities in running. Finally, there are a 
few minor resonances and buzzes, which show 
up on certain notes, but in the main these are 
not annoying. 

Summing up, we can say that this Kolster 
Brande model is an excellent proposition for 
those enthusiasts who demand quality repro- 
duction at a moderate expenditure. 





TECHNICAL REPORT ON 
SOME RECENT RECORDINGS 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 
The Garden of Fand (Bax). H.M.V. 
DB6654-5 


Side 1. Surface noise—fairly noticeable, coarse. 
General quality—fair, some distortion 
in concerted passage towards centre. 

2. Surface less obvious. Some excellent 
percussion recording, bass respOnse full 
and clean. 

. As two. 

. Dynamic range good—complete ab- 

sence of blasting even in loudest 
assages. 
General comments: Throughout the recording 
is good, but the surface noise—coarse in pitch— 
is much too high, masking some quiet passages. 


moO 


Robert Casadesus (piano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Ormandy): Concerto for 
Left Hand (Ravel). Columbia LX1088-9 


Side 1. Surface noise rather high in opening 
passages. Piano tone—brilliant, tran- 
sients good. Excellent dynamic range. 

2. Surface rather high and _ spluttery 
2-24 ins. from start in solo passage. 

3. Surface noise very coarse in parts. 

Some blurring in louder passages. 

4. Some noticeable roughness toward end. 

General comments: Piano has rather a hard 

twangy tone, which may be characteristic of the 

particular instrument rather than the recording. 

Surface noise too high in all low level periods. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Rankl) : 
Symphony No. 4, in C minor “Tragic” 
(Schubert). Decca K1252-5 

Side 1. Surface noise fair. String tone good. 

General recording good. 

As I. 

. Increased surface in opening passage. 


As I. 
. Several bad clicks 14 to 2 ins. from 
start, As I. 
. Slight tendency to blurring in loud 


a uw oe wr 


passages. 
. Good clean bass passages, otherwise as 
he 
7. As 6. 
8. As 6. 

General comments: Recording throughout is 
good with exception of side 5 above. Top is less 
brilliant than usual. Surface noise, except in 
few. places, is.not annoying. 
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Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Royal Fireworks Music— 
Suite (Handel, arr. Harty). Columbia 
DX1494-6 


Side 1. Surface noise good. Bass passages good. 
String tone good. Some blurring of 
concerted passages. 

2. Generally excellent throughout. 
g. As 2. 
4. As 2. 
General comments: Excellent 
Surface noise very low and smooth. 


throughout. 


Moura Lympany (piano), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Royalton Kisch) : 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 (Schu- 
mann). Decca K1884-7 


Side 1. Piano tone excellent. Balance between 

orchestra and piano good. Dynamic 

range good. Surface noise fair—rather 
high-pitched hiss. 

2. Surface noise—rather spluttery, other- 

iy as I. 
3, 4- 
5. fad c clicks at half distance. 

6, 7, 8. As 1. 

General comments : First-class piano recording. 
Clean, brilliant, and completely free 
from “banjo effect.” Surface noise 
disturbing in quiet passages. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC 
1948 

The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music, which now appears, revised 
and enlarged, in its third edition has become a 
species of bible to those who collect records or 
have occasion constantly to refer to them ; and 
the purchase of the new edition is, for them, a 
foregone conclusion. It has eighty-one pages 
more than the second edition and contains the 
welcome feature of an alphabetical “‘ performer 
index’? with page and column references. I 
have noticed one omission in this index and 
there may be a few more but on the whole it 
looks a well-done job. As in the previous edition 
records deleted from current catalogues will 
not be found in these pages so that only the 
possessor of all three editions can be sure of 
getting a comprehensive view of what has been 
recorded and withdrawn. The short para- 
graphs of information about composers have, 
in most cases, been re-written and generally 
with advantage where contemporary composers 
are concerned. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium .., as — 


RADIO PICK-UP 


12 for 2/11 


Red = si .. 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 

Full Tone Needles .. 10 for 2/11 

B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/8 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 


THE B.C.N.COMPANY 


2, ETHELBERT ROAD, 
FOLKESTONE, KENT. 
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No doubt many of us will, as we come to use 
this new volume, find small errors and misprints 
here and there. Notification of these will be 
welcomed by the compilers, but I think everyone 
will agree that the intimidating task of bringing 
the Encyclopedia up to date has been very 
successfully accomplished. Itis stated in the 
“ Explanation of Plan and Symbols ”’ that “ the 
order in which recordings of any specific work are 
listed is governed by a variety of criteria. Among 
these may be mentioned completeness, authen- 
ticity of the performance, acoustical quality 
and age of the recording, use of the original 
language in vocal compositions, etc.’ As many 
people do not read prefatory matter at all care- 
fully, it is worth while drawing attention to this 
important pronouncement. -R, 


GRAMOPHONE 40CIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gr ties will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25 Museum Street, W.C.. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it will 
not be possible to publish the = comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each mo 

Meantime, will reporting Ae kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society will be 
published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries 
should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


AYRE RECORDED MUSIC CLUB. Hon. Sec., 
181 High Street, Ayr. Meetings 
fir of each month, in Gartferry Hotel, 
Ayr, at 7.30 p.m. New members welcome. 

BRISTOL.—The Downleaze Music Club. Hon. 

. R. C. S. Mills, 58 Rouncival Street, Chipping 

Sodbury, Bristol. Meetings, fortnightly from Sept. 
14th. Full details from the Secretary. 

DERBY RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY. Secretary, 
Donald A. Rooksby, 252 Mill Hill Lane, Derby. 
Recitals every Friday at 7.30 p.m., in the Friegds’ 
Meeting House, St. Helen’s Street. Visitors wel- 
come. pe on application. 

DULW: AND FOREST HILL GRAMOPHONE 
SOOIETY. = Meetings will be held at All Saints 
Church Hall, Tressbury Road, Sydenham. S.E.26, 
on Friday, Sept. 3rd and Friday, Sept. 17th, com- 
mencing at 7.45 p.m. Readers are cordially invited 
to attend. Particulars from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

FINCHLEY.—Hillside Recorded Music Society. Hon. 

+ _ Mr. Mitchell, 49 Ravensdale Avenue, 
Finchley, “London, N.12. Meetings fortnightly. All 











enquiries to Mr. Mitchell (stamped addressed 
envelope). 
HEREFORD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 


Sec., Miss J. Millman, c/o Heins & Co. Ltd., 53 
Broad Street, Hereford. Meetings held on first and 
third Wednesday of each month, at Percival Hall. 
New members welcome, 

NEWCASTLE WEST GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.-— 
Hon. Secs., M. J. Healy and Denis Healy, 4 Con- 
nolly Terrace, Newcastle West, Co. Limerick. Meet- 
ings every Sunday evening at 8 p.m. at the Library 
= ay West. New members invited. 

EDINBURGH GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.— 
‘"o* R. W. Williamson, 2 Blinkbonny Road, 
Edinbureh 4. Meetings in Film House, ~ Street, 
Edinburgh, commencing October 7th at 7.30 p.m. 
New members welcome. Write oo 

WOOLWICH GRAMOPHONE OCIETY.—Hon. 
Sec., Miss Bryce, 23 Thomas street, Woolwich, 
S.E.18. Meetings held at the ‘Earl of Chatham,’ 
Thomas Street. Woolwich, S.E.18. Re-commencing 
meetings on Tuesday, 2ist, at 8 p.m. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as trade. If a Box number is 
used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be, posted to ‘‘ Office’’ address 
as stated below, All advertisements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN COLLECTION modern fibred records. 
Pre-tax prices. Bach Suite—3; D mi _ Concerto; 
Brahms Concerto—2 (Schnabel); La Mer; Sym- 
phonies: Beethoven—3 (Weinga’tner); Sibelius—1; 
Society Vol. 1; Shostakovitch—6; Vaughan-wW—5; 
Hymn of Jesus; London Overture; ‘ Kreutzer ’”’ 
(Goldberg); Mozart Quartet K.421; Schubert Quintet 
Op. 163; Figaro Vol. 1; EMG record envelopes.—61 
Upper Tollington Park, London, N.4. 

ANTHOLOGIE SONORE, B.A.M., Lumen, Disco- 
philes Francais, 1.R.C.C. Pathe, Heritage, S.E.M.S.; 
&.a.e, details.—Box No, 2806. 
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A.A, COMPLETE RECORDING in English. St. 
Matthew Passion (Bach) on 25 Victor Discs, includ- 
ing Booklet with side by side Text and Notes; offers 
and s.a.e, for details of other sets to _— 21 Nor- 
man Way, Southgate, N.14. Pal. 529 

ACOUSTIC DEE a atasideore Carelli, De 
Luca, De Lussan, Hempel, Gerhardt G. and T., 
Litvinne, Marchesi G. and T., Melba, Plancon, 
Scotti, Tamagno, Tetrazzini Zonophone, Van Dyck 
and many others, also rare Edison and ‘Pathe Discs. 
Some electrical vocal and orchestral deletions.— 
MacHarg, 4 Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Northumber- 
land. 

AMERICAN COLLECTORS. Eleven thousand dif- 
ferent vocal, operatic, acoustical and electrical Discs. 
160 Record Catalogues.—Prescott, 3045, Jackson 
Street, San Francisco 15, California 

“AMPLIFIER, by Baker, 15 watts A.C., with extra 
stage (ACS2 Pen) for high fidelity Pick-up; new 
paired outputs; perfeet, £9.—Doncaster, 3 Devon- 
shire Road, Harpenden. 

“AS NEW.—Ravel Piano Concerto, Stravinsky Cap- 
riccio, Prokofiev’s Classical (Mitropolous), Brigg 
Fair os, 6s. per record; fibred; and others. 
—Box No. 2595 

BANTOCK, Exceptionally good London Promenade 
Orchestra recordings: Celtic Sym. (strings) 19s. 1d.; 
“Fairy Gold ’’ incidtl. music, 5s. 630.5 Four Chinese 
Landscapes, 19s. 1d.; ‘‘ The Frogs” overture, 9s. 64d.; 
Hebridean Sea Poems, 19s. 1d.; Two Heroique Ballads, 
9s. 63d.; Bridgewater Piano Concerto, 19s. 1d.; Hol- 
brooke Piano Concerto, 38s. 2d. Send for list.—Neil, 
117 Wentworth Road, N.W.11. 

“BEETHOVEN OP. 127, 40s., Op. 131, 30s.; a uss 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 30s.; Aida (ertile), £5; 
Concertos: Beethoven 4, Chopin 2; Symphonies: 
Beethoven 1-3, Franck, Dvorak, etc.; state wants, 
5s. 6d. per disc; also new Connoisseur Pick-up, 50s., 
and P.W. Albums, Wanted, consider exchange: 
Autos essential; Beethoven Op. 18/1, Op. 130. Op. 
59/3, Op. 15 (Gieseking), Mozart K.365, 
K.459, K.421, K. 216, K.581, Verdi Requiem, Bach 
Chacorne, etc.—Box No. 2684 

BEST OFFERS from 20s. each will secure the fol- 
lowing in mint  condition:—All 2-sided: Caruso 
DB.159, DB.126; Gigli DB.273; Pertile DB.111 and 
Fonotipia Lucia arias, Martinelli DA. 330; Zanelli 
DB.1173; Demuro Isabeau, Otello excerpts, DB.557 
8/9; Deluca DA.1169; Pinza DB.698, 1087, 1088, 1750: 
Ruffo ‘‘ Amletto,” arias, DB.569; Piero Pauli ‘‘Gianni 
Schicchi’’ tenor aria, DA.1204; The Bruna Rasa 
version of “ Vio Lo Sapete ” DB.3964; The Giovanni 
Malipiero ‘‘ Spirto Gentil,’”’ ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” 
arias, DB.5405, DB.5445; e Cetra Tagliavini 
“* Lombardi ’’/* Amico Fritz. ” Manon ’’/** Mignon,” 
Onelia Fineschi ‘‘ Mephistopheles ’’/‘‘ Manon.”’ Cesare 
Siepi ‘‘Don Carlos,’’ Galliano Masini ‘‘ Fedora 
Box No. 2773. 

BLOCH VIOLIN CONCERTO. Schelomo, Beecham 
Gotterdammerung, Haydn 93, Mahler Ninth, Proko- 
five Romeo. others; Pick-up; Fibres; Thorns; Shar- 
peners; offers.—Rutherford, Highclere, Newbury. 

B.S.R. AMPLIGRAM with Goodman’s_  12-in. 
speaker; sapphire Needle; excellent condition, cost 
£46; price £28.—Woolman, 4 Tehidy Road, Par, 
Cornwall. 


CASCADE II. Expert Soundbox; nearly new; 
Collaro Electric Motor; offers?.—Box No. 2498. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, Italian wo under 
personal direction of composer with . 
Gigli, Bechi; 11 records in album. re 
with Pertile, Giannini, etc., 19 records in two pre- 
war albums, 4 gns.; Trovatore, with Molinari, Merli. 
ets., 14 records in album, £3; Messiah, Columbia set 
with Labbette. Williams, etc., 18 records in two 
albums, £4; all in perfect condition.—Box No. 2823. 

“CHERUBINI. Third Pianoforte Sonata; three 
Opera Marches; Private Recordings by ‘Brilliant 
Pianist.—Box No. 2807. 

COLL PICK-UP and Equaliser: as new: £5 or 
near offer.—Haworth, 100 Boston Gardens, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

COLLARD GRAND PIANO; excellent condition; 
must sell, £65; view London.—Box No. 2849. 

“COLLARO RECORD PLAYING DESK; new condi- 
tion. £8.—Bartlett, 27, Marchant Road, Andover, 
Hants. 

COLLARO RECORD PLAYER, for A.C. mains; 
new; offers?—Comper, 38 Broxbourne Rd., Orpington, 
Kent. ORP 596. 

COLLECTION Orchestral and Instrumental Records 




































































for sale; fibred; reasonable prices.—Wade, 46 Cottage 
Road, Leeds 6. Tel.: 52364, evenines. 
COLLECTION FOR SALE.—90 12-in., 10 1f-in.; 


Opera, hich-class Orchestral Works; Time Recordings; 
also complete Albums of Brahms, Chopin. and others. 
Total records, 134; offers for lot.—R. Bond, Sunbank 
Cottage, Shawclough, Rochdale. 








COMPLETE ALBUMS.—Gondoliers. Patience, Yeo- 
man, Mikado (1 damaged). Pirates (1 missin), 
Peter Dawson Deletions: 3B.1473. 3B.1479. B.2256. 
C.958, C.1245; Harry Lauder Deletions: D.401. D.440, 
el D.1078; excellent condition; offers?—Box No. 
2737. . 

CONNOISSEUR PICK-UP, transformer new, £3 5s.; 
Don Quixote, 45s.; La Mer (Coppola), 18s, 6d.; 
Piano Quintet (Franck), 28s. 6d; others.—138 Lynton 
Road. Acton, W.3. Acorn 4301. _ 

DECCALIAN, new condition, £25, includes spare 
sapphire; demonstrated; delivered Leeds area.— 
Masters, 561 King Lane, Alwoodley, Leeds. Tel.: 
66705. 

DECCALIAN.—Owner. London area, about to go 
abroad must sell, £32 model; purchased new only 
a any reasonable offer accepted.--Box 
No, . 
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CONNOISSEUR PICK-UP, unused since over- 
hauled by makers, with transformer, £2 15s..— 
Suter. 72 Harcourt Street, Newark, Notts. 
DELETIONS.—Mahler 2nd, 90s.; Chausson Poéme, 
18s.; Strauss Tod, 27s.; Bach A mi Concerto (Huber- 
man), 18s.—61 Upper Tollington Park, London, N.4. 








~DVORAK 4, Sibelius 2, 7; Schererazade; oddments; 
s.a.e. details.—Insley, 72 Kenway Road, S8.W.5. 
E.M. GINN ‘“ EXPERT” Senior Gramophone; 
Collaro Electric Motor, recently overhauled; also 
about 50 Classical Records, some in Albums; all 
fibre played; £60, or offer.—Write Box No. 2476. 








E.M.G, GRAMOPHONE; large horn; electric motor, 
£16. —116 Campbell Buildings, Lambeth, 8.E.1. 

E.M.G. D.R.7 REPRODUCER; new, 1940; excel- 
lent condition, £35 or near offer.—Sawrey-Cookson, 
Barn Cottage, Binfield Park, Bracknell, Berkshire. 

E.M.G. ELECTRIC REPRODUCER with separate 
Speaker on baffle; D.P.2 Pick-up; handsome walnut 
case; seen Chelsea, £50.—Box No. 2769. 

E.M. GINN EXPERT JUNIOR.—Excellent condition, 
£25 or near offer.—61 Upper Tollington Park, Lon- 
don, 

EXPERT JUNIOR, Oak Case, 200-260 A.C., recently 
overhauled, £18; also 15-watt high quality Record 
Amplifier, £10; seen in London area.—Box No. 2680. 

FIBRED CLASSICAL as new. DB.s 5s. CS. 
3s, 6d.; details.—Liberty 7108; evenings. 
FIBRED.—Crooks, Tauber, Crosby, Lynn, Ambrose, 
Loss, Skyrockets, etc.; s.a.e. for details, to Alan L. 
Garrett, 7 Hollow Lane, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 
FIBRED RECORDS, Catalogues, ‘‘Opera at Home,” 
s.a.e.—18 Grantham Place, Horton, Bradford. 
FIBRED DELETIONS.—Alda Amato, Andressen, 
Braslau, Baklanoff, Battistini, Bettendorf, Berger, 
Boninsegna, Bori, Calve, Caruso (DK.s, DM.s), Bran- 
zell, Chaliapin, Danise, Debritzka, Farrar, Fleta 
Galli-Curi, Giannini, Gjungenac, Groh, Heidersbach/ 
Lorenz, Heldy, Hempel, Jeritza, Kipnis, Liszt, Mar- 
tinelli, Melba, Nemeth, Onegin, Pauly-Pinza, Rad- 
ford, Sedia, Schlusnus, Schoene, Slezak, Zenatello; 
many others; indicate artist or interest.—Box No. 
2850. 

FIBRED.—Important Deletions including many 
Lener, Borowsky, Petri, Schnabel, Fischer, Stross, 
Budapest, Pasquier, Col. Bayreuth Set, Dvorak 
Nigger, Schumann ist, 3rd, Dichterliebe, Elgar Vio- 
lin Sonata, Will send on trial.—36 composers repre- 
sented, Inexpensive.—Box No. 2802. 

FIBRED.—Paganini Rhapsody (Rachmaninov), 
l4s. 6d.; Elizade Violin. Concerto, 13s. 6d.; Young 
Persons Guide, 10s.; Tapiola (Beecham), 10s.; Aida 
(Pertile), 8 records (slightly ‘steeled, 30s.—Haworth, 
288 Bacup Road, Cloughfold, dale, Lancs. 
FIBRED.—Trade or sell: Das Lied von der Erde 
(Auto), Album, 42s.; Rachmaninov 3rd (Manual), 
Album, 27s.; Debussy Nocturnes (Stokowski), Album, 
19s.—V. Ford, 951 Nicola Street, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 

FOR AMERICAN COLLECTORS ONLY: An inex- 
haustible supply of G. and T., H.M.V., Fonotipia 
and other rare Operatic Records, acoustic and elec- 
tric, at low prices.—Write for free monthly Lists.— 
Box No. 2828. 

FOR SALE.—Album containing Twelve 10-in. 
double-sided Recordings of Speeches by Mussolini; 
offers over £5.—Box No. 2677. 

FOR SALE.—Owner going abroad, Decca, Decola 
Radiogram; Just overhauled Decca engineer; cost 
£275; best offer over £220; can be seen week-ends 
or evenings after 5.30.—Write Michael Kroyer, 23, 
Down Street, London, W.1., or ’Phone Mayfair 9131 
from 9.30 to 4.30. 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. 5-valve Press-Button Radio, 
Model 1114; new, 1947; in bakelite and in excellent 
order; what offers? Also Portable Electric Gramo- 
phone with self-contained Pick-up, amplifier and 
speaker; especially made for present owner; what 
offers?.—Box 2 

FOR SALE.—Murphy A40 Radio-Gramophone; 
fitted Connoisseur Pick-up and Pre-amplifier stage; 
the whole in perfect condition.—Write to Mr A. 
Hiscock, Gosden Cottage, Emsworth, Hants. 

FOR SALE.—Lexington Moving Coil Pick-Up; com- 
plete with matching transformer and sapphire needle 
unused, £5.—Nicholson, ‘‘ Mayfield,’’ Station Road, 
North Ferriby, East Yorks. 

FOR SALE.—Beethoven 2nd Symphony—Krauss; 
8th Koussevitsky; Rachmaninov Concerto—Moisie- 
witch; Ravel Concerto—Long; Schubert, Death and 
the Maiden Qt.—Busch; Sibelius 2nd Symphony— 
Kajanus; Stravinsky, ‘‘ Firebird ’—Paris Symphony, 

‘Opollo  Mosezetes "—Neel; Tchaikovsky, 5th 
Svymphony—Beecham.—Box No. 2760. 

































































The GRAMOPHONE 


‘“‘ GRAMOPHONE,” May, 1929 to Feb., 1948; two 
copies missing.—Box No. 2861. 
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WILL AMERICAN or pemaee, © coltoeiee sustates 
Records with English 








“GRAMOPHONE” Feb., 1944—April, 1948, 51 
issues, includes Volumes 22-24, complete; clean, un- 
bound, 47s. 6d. or near offer. —McCormick, 49, White- 
beam Road, Dublin. 

“GRAMOPHONE ”’ 1941, x June, Sept., Oct., 





Dec. 1942: Feb., Mar., July, » Sept. 1943, ex- 
cept Jan., Feb., Dec. 1944, except “Aug., Oct. 1945, 
except Oct. ‘1946, 1947, g 66 





Manchester Road, Deepcar, Sheffield, = 
“‘ GRAMOPHONE,” March 1946 to July 1948; Sep- 
tember, 1946 missing; offers to Money, 86 Ock Street, 
Abingdon, Berks. 
HISTORICAL and Rare Records.—Melba, Tetraz- 
-_ = and others; good condition; offers?—Box 
0. 35 











H.M.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE; Model 163; 
oak, splendid condition; best offer over £12.— 
‘* Oakleigh,’’ Worrin Road, Shenfield, Essex. 

H.M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM; recently new; table 
model 1604; plays ten records, £52.—Box No. 2839. 
H.M.V. A.C. RECORD PLAYEER; lightweight 
Pick-up; excellent condition; also Beethoven’s 6th, 
——. £12 12s.—Kidderminster area.—Box No. 
2754. 














~H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, £10; Decca Portable 
ae. £7; both as new; offers?.—Write Box 
0, 2770. 





LATEST MODEL Garrard Autochanger with Decola 
Pick-up Head; whole unit sprung in handsome 
walnut cabinet; absolutely — £30.—Morgan, 60 
Downton Avenue, London, S.W.2 

MANY RARE SETS LEFT trom advertisement, 
August ‘‘ Gramophone,”’ beginning Albeniz.—Willows, 
92, Queen’s Road, Bristol 

MODERN Practical Radio and Television (3 vols.), 
£3; 18-in. Baker’s Selhurst Speaker, £5 10s.; 
Lexington Junior, £2 10s.; Pre-amp, £3; Rothermel 
De Luxe, £3 10s.; Standard Rothermel, £1; Con- 
noisseur, Trans., £3.—Box No. 2608. 

MORE PIANO RECORDS, Solos, and Concertos, 
mostly deletions; perfect, fibred.—Details from John- 
son, 112, Beeches Road, West Bromwich, 

MOZART: 40th (Strauss); 38th es a 25th 
Duet, K.424. Wanted: K.503; Schubert’s inter- 
reise.’”-—Box No. 2762. 





























10-in, ROLA SPEAKER, puilt- ~ aah a 
former, £2 10s.; Rothermel Senior Pickup, £1; 
both perfect.—Ramage, 19 Rigby Drive, Greasby, 
Upton, Cheshire. 

1948 EDITION of Gramophone Shop ‘“‘ Encyclopedia 
of Recorded Music.’’ What offers?; also DB.1281, 
1289, 1341, 1362, 1506, 1530, 1531.—Venables, 42 
Woodcock Hill, Kenton, Harrow. 








WANTED 


A BIG NUMBER of old and new vocals required; 
absolutely top prices paid; 10s. to 20s. and over for 
many D.B. deletions (fibred), from anywhere.— 
Ward, 42 Groombridge Road, London, E.9. 

ADELAIDE HALL’S ‘Lets Get Lost,’’ Decca 
a urgently wanted.—Write BM/PGJE, London, 











ADVERTISER wishes to exchange a gentleman’s 
modern 15-jewelled Gold Watch pao with Gold 
filled Strap, excellent 
for a Collaro Microgram.—13 Walpole. ‘Road, London, 
N.17. 








“ALL KINDS FIBRED CLASSICAL RECORDS, par- 
ticularly recent issues, deletions, foreign; collection 
Home Counties.—K. S. Holman, 143 The Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesx. Rui 2518. 

“ARTHUR JORDAN.—Any of his Records gf 

needed. — md in.: 758. 807, 835, 840, 

978, 9026, 9180, 10 inch: 2925, 2996, 3099, 
3397, 3485, 3506, 3566, “isca 3565, 3832.—Box No. 8490 











PAMPHONIC 601B Amplifier and Speaker; excel- 
lent condition; offers over, £25; also Symphonies, 
Concertos, tax free.—Preston, 6, Byron Road, Chel- 
tenham. 

PAMPHONIC AMPLIFIER, two ten-inch speakers, 
microphone, all in first-class condition; no electricity 
present residence; best offer accepted.—Waller, Saw- 
yers Cottage, Curland, Taunton, Somerset. 

“PERFECT CONDITION, fibred, collection of over 
400 records; 50 complete albums; Beethoven 1, 2, 3. 
7, 8, 9, Weingartner 4, 5, 6, Toscanini, Tosca and 
Pagliacci, Gigli, and soon including many deletions; 
offers for all or part to Box No. 2451. 

RECORD REPRODUCING OUTFIT.—Pre-war 
Columbia Player, Britain Amplifier, 8-in. Loud- 
speaker; baffle; perfect condition, £20, or nearest.— 
Lugg, 7a Grand Parade, Crawley, Sussex. 

R.G.D, CONSOLE WIRELESS as new, cost £180; 
what offers?—Box No. 61, ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 

“ROTHERMEL 8/12 CRYSTAL PICK-UP for sale; 
brand new, unused, £2; also 2 Rothermel Sapphire 
Needles, unused, 9s. each.—Box No. 2603 2 

SALE.—H.M.V. Autoplayer, condition perfect ex- 
cept scratch or two; best offer over £25,—Williams, 
190 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

SCHUMANN 4th (Walter), 30s.; Septet, Saint- 
Saéns, 12s.; both fibred.—Marsden, 5 North Avenue, 
Darley Abbey, Derby. 

SOCIETY RECORDS.—Delius, Sibelius, Beethoven 
Sonata, 6s. 6d. each; no albums; Handel Concerti 
Grossi; Brahms Clarinet Sonata; Walton Viola Con- 
certo, Symphony; Britten Simple Symphony; 
Dohnanyi Symphonische Minuten; Sibelius Rakastava; 
5s. 6d. per record; all in new condition.—Frampton, 
Post Office, Highcliffe, Hants. 

SOUND SALES RADIOGRAM, ~ as Bear 4 
used; list price, £115; £90, or —2a, 
Nyetimber Lane, Aldwick, Bognor Regis. , #.--. 329). 

SYMPHONY No, 5 (Beethoven), N.B.C. Toscanini, 
£1; Connoisseur Lightweight Pick-up, almost new, 
£2 10s.—Sutherberry, 37 Rocklands Avenue, Beb- 
ington, Cheshire. . 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Dec., 1939 to Sept., 1948, 
complete, clean; cash offer to Skinner, 173, Woola- 
combe Road, Blackheath, London, S.E.3 












































FOR SALE. ow Mark IV, hand-made acoustic 
Gra d Cabinet (unmarked), 
fitted with ginal motor, £25 or near offer.—Dr. 
Richards, Cricklade, Wilts. 





TRIX 15-WATT AMPLIFIER, ‘Acoustical Labyrinth 
Speaker (white wood), Garrard Auto-Changer; all 
1948 and unused; complete or oy reasonable.— 
Forrest, 9 Clifton Road, W.9. CUN 6176. 





GARRARD R.C.10 Auto-change Record Player 
Unit: as new, £16.—79 High Northgate, Darlington. 
GARRARD RECORD PLAYER A.C. Auto-Stop, in 
case; brand new, £8 15s.; also Decca Moving Coil 
Head, £3 10s.—’Phone Cun 6610, between 6-7.30 p.m. 





AUTOMATIC COUPLING, D.7827 (Pertile ‘‘Aida ™ 
urgently required, new or lightly fibred, £1 10s. 
offered.—Middlemiss, 91 Tolcarne Drive, Northwood 
Hills, Pinner, Middlesex. 

BACKHAUS.—yYour price for following recordings 
in good condition: DB.1130, 1132, 1195 and 2808. 
Also Recordings deleted prior to = 8. Please state 
price and particulars.—Box No. 2 

BOOTH B.8498, B.9167; McHugh TE a308- MR.3494, 
MR.3631, DX.1469; Nash, Columbia 2293, 2969, 4986, 
9104, DB.792, DB.932, DB.1199, DB.1319, —" 
perfect only. Also many Taubers.—Box No. 2679 

BORIS GODOUNOV Coronation Scene, H.M 
DB.900 Chaliapin. Pleading (Elgar) H.M.V. DA. 1807 
Teyte. Excellent condition essential. —Moberly, 4 
Granville Road, Li 

“BRAHMS PIAN QUINTET Debuss: 
Quartet (Pro Arte)e Beethoven Quintet : # ms | 
Primrose); all Auto; Beethoven Ist and 4th (Tos- 
canini); Orphée (French, 7 records); Albums for 
each of above; Italian Elisir D’Amore (6 ho AH 
Dichterliebe — Auto) 15s. per record; 
skaya Russian Songs (4 records); as E. 10782, 
E.10883, 10s, each record. All in perfect condition: 
fibred only.—Box No. 2768. 

BRUCKNER ‘th (Schuricht); Handel Concerto 28 
(Benda); Mozart Horn Conc erto (Zimolong). Sale 
Beethoven 2nd (Kleiber).—Box No. 2853. 

CHORUSES, Duets, “ys etc., from Sonnambula, 
Puritani wanted.—Box 2449. 

COLLECTOR = ae deletions, Siegfried 
Auto Set, Old Catalogues, Literature, Foreign re- 
cordings, ‘ete. —Box No, 2803. 

DELETIONS URGENTLY REQUIRED.—Sttavinsky 
“Capricco,” and complete set Debussy Preludes 
(Gieseking); good condition essential.—Box No. 71. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES and Supplements re- 
genet state price.—124 Wentworth Road, Doncaster, 
Yorks. 



































HANDEL CONCERTI GROSSI, Nos. 9 and 12 
(Decca-Boyd Neel); Fibred only =-Welling, 16 Rose- 
bery Terrace, Old Windsor, Berks. 

HAYDN HARPSICHORD CONCERTO (Landowska), 
fibre or thorn played only; please write stating price. 
—S. Hawkins, Eaton Mount, Cobham, Surrey. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for the following records: 
H.M.V.—C.1758, “oY Foster Melodies (Gresham 
Singers) ; B.8863 me day when we were young 
(Korjus); DB. 322, ““"Mong the green Irish Hills, 
and the Pipes of Pan (De Gogorza); DA.435, Jock o’ 
Hazeldean, and Little Brown Bird (Lunn); DA.386, 
Bay of Biscay (Williams); D.822, I’ll sing thee songs 
of Araby (Lloyd); DB.173, Mighty like a rose (Far- 
rar); Columbia—5028, Bedouin love song, and Nancy 

(Gange); Decca—M.425, Deep in my heart dear 
(Teyte); Brunswick—10256, Roses of Picardy (J. C. 
Thomas); 10100, Mighty lak’ a rose, and Sing me 
to et (Easton); High prices also paid for records 
in English by ‘Adelina, Patti, Soprano. Good condi- 
tion essential—Offers to Mr. McLachlan, 3 St. 
Margaret’s Place, Glasgow, C.1. ° 

MARIGOLD (Mayerl) Piano, Columbia 4783 wanted. 
Also ‘‘ My Favourites” (Patricia Rossborough) Parlo- 
phone FB.1448; good condition required.—Bastin, 
a Newark Road, North Hykeham, Lin- 
coln, 











TRIX 30-WATT AMPLIFIER, 1945 model; Turn- 
table, 4 12-in. Loudspeakers, 2 Moving Coil Micro- 
phones; all in perfect order; suitable for largé hall; 


nett cost, £100; reasonable offer accepted.—Box 041, . 


Smith’s Library, Andover, Hants. 








“GRAMOPHONE,” 1931-47, complete; single years 
to 1940, 15s.; 1941 onwards, 12s.; first rate condition. 
reduction for sequences, Catalogues H.M.V., Colum- 
bia from 1936,—Evans, Station Road, Alford, Lin- 
colnshire, 

“GRAMOPHONE” Jan., 1944 to Dec., 1947; com- 
plete; 1948 to date if required,—Hearne, 38 Royal 
Rill, Greenwich, 8.E.10. 











“GRAMOPHONE” April 1943—March 1948, com- 
pete: offers?—Morris, 32 Central Avenue, Gravesend, 
en’ 


TWIN TURNTABLES; electric’ and non-magnetic, 
for sale, with Pick-ups, £16.—34 Manor Park, 
Bristol 6 

~ UNUSED RECORDS. — Symphonies, Concertos, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Haydn, 
*. o. each.—Baker, 239 Norbury Ave,, London, 








“WITH STRINGS ATTACHED,” by Joseph 
Szigeti; personally autographed by Szigeti; also ‘‘The 
Record Book,’’ by David Hall, the new International 
Edition.—Offers to Box No. 2542. 





ORGAN RECORDS.—Cinema or otherwise; Homo- 
chord, Panachord, Sterno and other unusual makes, 
for transmission to collector abroad. Good price for 
mint ‘lots’ ex-dealers’ stocks. I also have recent 
foreign classical organ releases for sale, cheap.— 
Cameron, 75 Devonshire Road, London, W.5. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

RECORDS.—Columbia Elijah, DB.8000 or DB.49, 
Zonophone 1127, 1130, 1131; Edward Davies (Tenor) 

. 56, 2377; Duets: Titterton and Wat- 
son; Albums; HM.V. Pagliacci (224); Columbia 
Elijah (133), Messiah.—Box No. 2860. 

RECORD of Regimental Marcn of the Durham 
Light Infantry (‘‘ The Light Barque ’’).—Capt. 
Greenfield, Elmgrove Drill Hall, Gateshead 8. 
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TELEFUNKEN RECORDS Nos. E.2020 and E.2017 
(Beethoven Violin Concerto). Buy set if necessary. 
—Box No. 2732. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. B8524 
Pipes’’; must be in good condition.—Write Mrs. 
Shaw, 39 Groby Road, Leicester. 


WANTED.—Caruso DA.102; good condition; your 
price paid.—Wood, 40 King’s Avenue, Chadwell 
Heath, Essex, 

WANTED.—Overseas Contacts to exchange Classi- 
cal Records.—Write Thompson, 24 Crescent Road, 
Worthing, Sussex, England. 


WANTED.—Good condition record ‘‘ Where the 
Blue Begins,’’ Victor Silvester, 1940, Parlophone 
F.1772; state price required.—Mrs. C. Pulley, 58 
Barry Road, London, S.E.22. 


WANTED.—Recordings in good condition of Lieder 
by Slezak, and ‘‘ Le Gibet’’ (Ravel) by Gieseking; 
a price.—Bailey, 6 Eynsford Road, Farningham, 

ent. 


WANTED.—Regal-Zono Record MR.346, ‘‘ The 
Runaway Train.’’—Rishworth, Rose Orchard, Battle- 
down, Cheltenham. 


WANTED.—Segovia Canzonetta (Quartet in E Faat 
Op. 12), by Mendelssohn on H.M.V. DB.3243.—Mrs. 
Jones, Elsted, nr. Midhurst, Sussex. 


WANTED.—Volume one Beethoven Sonata Society; 
your price; fibred. Volume one and two Haydn 
Society.—Box No. 2630. 


WANTED.—M.S.S.__ Recorder; reasonable price; 
Hey ee. Rollieflex exchange.—152 Eltham Palace 
oa t 


WANTED.—Aria from Iris, sung by Oltrabella; 
not steeled; your price.—Box No. 2676. 


~ WANTED.—Gigli _DB.1506, Lauri-Volpi DB.1458, 
Martinelli DB1089, Pertile DB.1219, Zanelli DB.1339, 
DB.1439, DB.1539, Zenatello DB.953, DB.1006, 
DB.1007, DB.1362; for exchange, Martinelli DB.1411, 
Lauri-Velpi, DB.6389, Masini, LX.644, LB.41, LB.43,— 
Weston, 45 Courtenay Road, Birmingham 22A. 

WANTED.—Organ Recording ‘“ Finlandia’’ Par. 
R.1676. Harold Ramsay. High price for good con- 
dition.—Goodey, 9 Muir Road, Ramsgate, Kent. 


WANTED.—Col. DB.370, 140, 579, 440 (Lee Morse); 
Col. DX.757 (Bobby Howes); Parlo. F.337 (Barrel 
organ); Topic records Nos, 4 and 14 era 

MV. EH.814 (Grieg—Teschemacher) ; -M.V 
C.1748 (Danzas Fantasticas Pts. 3-4—Turina); H.M. V. 
DB.3944 (Concerto in D—K.P.E, Bach); Victor— 
Rachmaninov Piano Concerto No. 4; H.M.V. BD.5376 
(‘Fats "’ Waller “My very good friend the milk- 
man ’’); H.M.V. DB.1455 (Aida—Rethberg, de Luca); 
H.M.V. C.2411 "(March Rhapsody, German); H.M.V. 
DB.4405 (Ivogun); H.M.V. C.2256 (Alma Redemp- 
toris—West. Cathedral Choir); H.M.V. DA.753 
(Selma Kurz); Col. DX.798 (Norwegian Bridal March 
—Grieg); H.M.V. DB.1041 (Jeanne d’Arc—Tchai- 
kovsky.)—Box No. 2452. 





Recording, ‘* Bacca 
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WANTED.—Fibred, Volumes One, Haydn, Wolf 
Societies; Parsifal, Act, Three; Brahms 3, Tchai- 
kovsky 45 (Mengelberg); Quartets: Borodin DB.2150/3; 
Dvorak DB.2423/5; Lekey Sonata (Menuchins); Schu- 
mann; Sonata (Levitsky); Carnaval (Rachmaninov) ; 
Papillons; Kreisleriana (Cortot); Fantasia DB. a 
(Bachaus); Lie der _ kreis (Schoor); Lemni 
LY.6171/2 Schlusnus DE.7032, . LY 6075, 
CA.8172; Rehkemper LY.6022, PO.5063; Strauss 
Waltzes conducted Melichar.—Carton, 77 St. Georges 
Drive, W.1. 

WANTED URGENTLY: DB.386 “‘For the Merriest,’’ 
reverse: ‘‘From Sunny Spanish Shore,’’ and ‘In 
Enterprise.’’—Box No. 2829. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A YOUNG BACHELOR and musical aspirant, 
offers—to a music lover only—a tastefully furnished 
bed-sitting room in a select neighbourhood, 12 mins. 
train to London Bridge, electric cooking facilities in 
kitchenette, use bathroom, etc.; very economical rent. 
—Letters first to Norman Green, 83 Woodside Green, 
S.E.25. 








FIRST CLASS MUSIC ASSISTANT required with 
good knowledge of record dept.; one capable of taking 
complete charge.—Teague & King Ltd., 46 High 
Street, Winchester, Hants. 

PERFECT REPRODUCTION. Send 10d. for illus- 
trated literature.—Rev. L, D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tun- 
stead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 

RESTRICTED BY FAMILY. young potential 
Writer, owning twin H.F. reproducer and large 
collection, seeks Furnished Room in appreciative 
London envir t.—Box No. 2594. 

YOUNG MAN (21) would like to contact American 
with a view to exchanging American for British 
Discs.—Box No. 2772. 

















TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight illi 
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ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS. We 
specialise in the best fibre-played modern Recordings 
of Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber and Vocal Works, 
including foreign and deletions. Your enquiries for 
special wants are welcomed, and our comprehensive 
and interesting monthly catalogue is available on 
request; delivery in — area, and postal service 
to the Provinces.—K. S. Holman, 143 The Greenway, 

kenham, Middlesex. 6. uislip 2518. 

“CABINETS. A few superb craftsman ~~ radio 
gramophone cabinets. Dimensions 2’ 8” by 1’ 8” 
by 2’ 5” high, overall, Front plain (no speaker aper- 
ture). Motor Board undrilled and unpolished. j” 
Laminated ply throughout, satin finish walnut; £45 
each.—Joseph Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. EALing 8103. 

CARDBOARD COVERS FOR SINGLE RECORDS.— 
Beautifully finished in imitation leather; stiff and 
ideal for neat filing; 12” 6s. per dozen, 10” 4s. 6d. 
per dozen; packing and postage on all orders 1s. 3d.; 
reduction for quantities; trade enquiries invited.— 

. Young & Co. Ltd., 205 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Terminus 5417-8. 

~ CONSULT MARTIN SLATER RADIO on any pro- 
blem regarding sound reproduction, including "the 
modification or modernisation of your existing equip- 
ment.—96 Wardour Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

EIGHT WATTS UNDISTORTED with independent 
bass and treble controls and built-in pre-amplifier.- 
The Cadenza, by Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send s.a.e. for 
list.—Farley Radio Service Ltd., 23B Thomas Street, 
Woolwich, S.E. 18. Woolwich 3631. 

FOR THE BEST SELECTION of Symphonies, Con- 
certos, Orchestral and Vocal Records, you cannot do 
better than a regular call at Number 3 Lisle Street. 
W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). Expert advice on all 
recordings. If you cannot call there is Tr a 
regular 24 page monthly list. Send 6d. x. C. 
Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 

GOOD SELECTION OF RECORDS at less than 
tax-free prices; plenty of record players and radio- 
grams at very keen prices. Call any day except 
Wednesday.—Derek Newport, Opposite Harringay 
Park ‘Station, London, N.4. 
































ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONIC LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 records; postal 
service: latest records: s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 





A MOST GENEROUS Cash or Exchange allowance for 
your unwanted fibred records awaits you at ‘ Collec- 
tors’ Corner,”” where the discriminate purchaser may 
inspect a stock of thousands of records in perfect 
condition at tax-free prices and less. Deletions, 
foreign, and historics also wanted and for sale.— 
** Collectors’ Corner,” 211, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lon- 
don, W.C.2., opposite the Prince’s Theatre. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 5614. 

AMPLIFIERS, Feeder Units and high quality Elec- 
tronic Products, by Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY.—Deletions, etc., 











WANTED.—Respighi Brazilian Impressions, any 
good recording.—M. Woodiwiss, 3, Culverhayes, Wim- 
borne, Dorset. 


WANTED.—Martinelli DK.120, Pasero £E.11357, 
GQX10248; Pinza DB.828, DB.1750, Schipa DA.1016; 
Solari D.11551; Urbano ES.387.—Box No. 2450. 


~" WANTED.—Fibred “* Italian ’’ Recording of 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Tancredi ’’ Overture.—Beaton, 16 Merchi- 
ston Park, Edinburgh. 


WANTED, good condition, Columbia DB. 1957, ‘‘La 
Belle Pensée ”; give price required to F. C. Howes, 
565, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15. 


WANTED.—Lists deleted Operatic, Instrumental, 
Records. For sale: Beethoven Society Volume One. 
Kindertoten Lieder. Box No. 2848 

WANTED.—First Record of Schumann a 
Cortot, or will take set; Chopin Concert No. 
Rosenthal; Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses, Gortot; 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, Hambourg.—Box No. 




















WANTED URGENTLY. —H.M.V. B.5034, 3B.6187, 
B.5376, B.5757, B.5281, B.5097, B.5016, B.5948, B.6309, 
B.2373, DA.809, DA.740, DA.928; Regal-Zono MR.1672; 
state price.—Lomax, York House, St. Ives, Cornwall, 


luded Catalogue, 6d, post free.—A. H. Buckley, 
42 Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete with 
8-inch _* Speaker; 6-watts push-pull output. 

MO) D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete with 
10- cn Thole Speaker, > a larger output and 
better bass reproduction. 

MODEL 85/10.—This my is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. 
— with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker, 


MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G’”’ giving the 
technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio Ltd., 11 Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 





H.M.V. RADIO and Television Service Engineer 
undertakes private repairs, conversions, etc., to all 
makes of receivers and high quality amplifiers; special 
high quality instruments built to specification; tech- 
nical advice given; immediate attention any district. 
—Herbert Wilcox, 40 Northiam, Woodside Park, 
N.12. PRImrose 6725, HILIside 7076. 

MONOMARKS.—Permanent London address; letters 
re-directed; confidential; 5s. p.a.—Write BCM 
MONO6K,W.C.1. 

M.S.R.—the symbol of high quality in sound repro- 
duction.—Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. 

“NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE and Television Com- 
pany, the leading radio and television service or- 
ganisation in the country; repairs to all makes of re- 
ceivers, high quality amplifiers, etc.; we build and 
modernise high quality instruments to your specifica- 
tion; free technical advice gladly given; immediate 
service, collection, etc., Home Counties; Provinces by 
arrangement.—All communications to 63 High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. PRimrose 6725. 

NORTHERN GRAMOPHILES (and some southern 
ones!) enjoy speedy postal service from Kelly’s of 
Barrow-in-Furness. 10,000 records and all acces- 
sories. 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES (non-electric) in new 
condition; guaranteed; list, stamp.—Lunts, 4 Wood- 
land Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS PURCHASED for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20 Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 

RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing in 
Essex; post your orders; 24 hour service. —Fishers, 
— North Street, Romford, Essex, "Phone: Rom. 

986. 



































PETER WARLOCK 
(English Horn), 
Price 17s 3d. including tax. 


Society recordings in stock. 








Records for the Lover 
of Chamber Music 


THE CURLEW (W. B. Yeats) 


John Armstrong (baritone), R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh 
with the International String Quartet, The 
conducted by Constant Lambert. 3 records, N.G.S. 163-5 


We have a number of other National Gramophonic 
Write for List. 


The Gramophone 


49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex 





18 EAST 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 25/- plus I/- postage. 


@ ‘‘ The GRAMOPHONE ”’ has been appointed ENGLISH 
AGENT for this indispensable book of reference. 
Copies AVAILABLE SHORTLY. Don’t be disappointed 
—send your remittance NOW ! 

Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 

Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, snc. 


(No branches anywhere) 


48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Evidence of PROGRESS 


The illustration above shows an ACOUSTICAL product 
of ten years ago—an amplifier designed for high quality 
reproduction of records and radio programmes. 

Using push-pull triodes throughout—RC coupled through- 
out—independent treble, middle anc bass controls, etc., 
it was considered about the best that could then be 
obtained. Indeed the circuit is often specified today for 
high quality reproduction. 

A comparison of the performance with that of the QA12/P 
reveals the extent of recent developments. 





PRE-WAR QAI2/P Improvement achieved 





Output deviation 3 db. 03 db. Individual instruments 
within 20-20,000 c.p.s. and their relative har- 
range monics are balanced 


seven times more 
accurately than before. 








Frequency range 30-15,000 15-30,000 The range of reproduc- 

within + Idb. ¢.p.s. ¢.p.s. tion extended by 2 
octaves. 

Total distortion at 10 2% 1% 20 times less distortion. 


watts. (Both models 
rated 10-12 watts.) 





Sensitivity (r.m.s. for 0°2v. 0-001 5v. 



































120 times greater sensi- 
full output). | for iow cutout 
Background noise PICK-UPS WIEN RO DACK- 
lequivalons rom.s. at microvolts. microvolt. — increase whatso- 
input). : 

Background for equal —65db —80db Background noise 
(low) gain. reduced to ten times 
‘ below the threshold of 
hearing. 

Load impedence. 2 12 Better damping of loud- 

Internal impedence. speaker resonances. 
Treble and bass Variable Variable Wider range of controls 
controls. extent of slope of and slopes of contrc!s 
boosts and boosts and more accurately designed 
cuts. cuts. for small room listening 

? conditions. 
PRICE £60 £30 50% less cost. 
2708 


€=Acvustica 


Manufacturing Company Limited 


HUNTINGDON Tel: Huntingdon 361 





Connoisseur’ 








At last a gramophone}motor’to match the performance of the 
famous Connoisseur Pick-up. Voltage : 200-250 volts A.C., 
50 cycles. Rim drive with speed variation. No governors 
and no gearing. Heavy non-ferrous turntable, machined to 
run dead true, flywheel action—no ‘“‘ WOW." Main turn- 
table spindle hardened, ground and lapped to mirror finish, 
running in special phosphor bronze bearings. Motor runs in 
needle-point, self-adjusting bearing. Motor Board } in. 
plastic. Pressure on Drive-Wheel released when not in use, 
to obviate forming flats and noisy action. 


Goel, to 
a. R. SUGDEN & Co. (Engineers) Led. 
thal, by 


4 A.R. Sugden & Co.(Engineers) Ltd. Brighouse, Yorks Lom 



































OXFORD BOOKS 





THE 
CONCERT GOER’S 


Library of Descriptive Notes 
by ROSA NEWMARCH 
6 Volumes each 6s. net 


|. Symphonies, Overtures, 
Concertos. 

2. Wagnerian Excerpts, 
Symphonic Poems and 
Fantasias, Marches. 

3. Suites etc., Rhapsodies and 
Fantasias, Dances. 

4. Symphonies, Overtures, 
Concertos. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

6. Choral Works. 





XFORD §§NIVERSITY RESS 


36 Soho Sq. London — 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to order, including direct 
disc recording and ciné amplifiers; quotations on 
request.—Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music.—Send your enquiries. 22 Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 








THE ENOCK AMPLIFIER is expressly designed to 
obtain the highest possible standard of performance 
without regard to first cost. The output is 15 watts, 
(two triodes in push-pull) and the total distortion, 
including noise, is .1 of 1%. Hum level —T75db. 
Frequency response is flat from 20 to 30,000 c.p.s. 
There are no electrolytic condensers whatsoever in 
the amplifier. Gramophone and radio inputs are 
provided. The pre-amplifier is a separate unit for 
mounting direct on the control panel or motor board 
and is low impedance coupled to main amplifier, It 
contains all the controls, thus eliminating flexible 
couplings and any hum pickup due to long leads. 
Telephone or write for a demonstration.—Joseph 
Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, Brentford, Middlesex. 
EALing 8103. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


THE ENOCK INSTRUMENT has been designed for 
the musician who uncompromisingly demands music 
reproduction which gives him the same emotional 
and spiritual experience associated with live per- 
formance. Naturally, only an exceptional instrument 
could approach this ideal standard, and we hope to 
convey to you each month some of the reasons why 
this unique position is attained by the Enock Instru- 
ment. Telephone or write for a demonstration.— 
Joseph Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, Brentford, 
Middlesex. EALing 8103. 





THE ENOCK PICK-UP armature, oF more cor- 
rectly, coil former, is precision moulded in a special 
Plastic material. It combines absolute rigidity with 
extreme lightness, and has no self resonance within 
the audio range. It also makes an ideal setting for 
the polished diamond stylus, which is moulded in by 
our exclusive method (Patents pending). The de- 
mand for the Enock Pickup (also licensed under 
Patent No. 538,058) has been unexpectedly large ,and 
as a result we have been able to make considerable 
reductions in production costs. We take pleasure, 
therefore, in announcing a reduction in price to 
£29 5s., including tax. Telephone or write for a 
demonstration.—Joseph Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, 
Brentford, Middlesex. EALing 8103. 
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THE MORDAUNT DUPLEX REPRODUCER in- 
corporates a multiple taper folded horn in the bass 
section, This is driven by a 12-inch 18,000 lines P.M, 
unit through a correctly designed throat chamber, 
and results in high 


reedom from inter-modulation. The 
resonance usually associated with systems 
utilising resonant chambers and baffle mountings is 
non-existent, and an exceptionally smooth response 
is obtained down to below 40 cycles. Musically 
speaking, here at last is a loudspeaker which pro- 
vides the right quality foundation for the rest of 
the music to “sit on,” and this contributes its 
correct quota for re-creating the original sounds. 
Telephone or write for a demonstration.—Joseph 
Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, Brentford, Middlesex. 
EALing 8103. 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR.—Slightly used Re- 
cords bought and sold, Deleted vocals and operatics 
our speciality. Also large stocks of instrumental and 
symphonic. Overseas buyers are invited to write 
for our comprehensive lists. Postal service only.— 
Ross, Court & Co., 14a Gloucester Street, Brighton, 
Tel.: Brighton 8886. 











H SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 

















MAINSPRINGS 
Wholesale Only 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


SS 





rhe SOLECTRON FIVE 


amplifier is now available. with 


imput circuits suitable for moving coil pick-ups, 
as well as for the moving iron types. The Price 
remains the same —£16.10.0. 


For details and specifications please write to 


S. S. ELECTRONICS LTD. 


(Dept. GD6) Sa Byron Road, Harrow, Middlesex. ‘Phone: Underhill 0044/5. 

















AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


are invited to write for lists of Vocal Rarities to be issued periodically, 
also MUSIC HALL artists, PPANO SOLOS, VIOLIN SOLOS, OUT-OF-PRINT 
Orchestral sets, in fact EVERYTHING ON DISCS. TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 
(U.S.A. & OVERSEAS DEPT.) 
23, Rose Street Off Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 7319 








THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


We buy all kinds of Classical Records, Foreign Operatic Vocals, etc. Best 
prices given. A constantly changing stock of all kinds of secondhand records. 
Call in and look around. Many deletions. No Lists. Callers only. 

Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought and Sold 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY LTD. 
20, Newport Court W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 














at PALACE GATE! 


Many people, on buying an Amplifier make’a tour 
from manufacturer to manufacturer. But most 
people stop at Palace Gate where the Concerto 
and the K1 are demonstrated. There must be a 

reason !g Write}today for illustrated 


f) , leaflet’'and interesting information on the 
Zz vA complete range of Amplifiers and Tuning 
hiv? od. Units, in kits or complete form 
AM PLIFIERS le Palace Gate, 
ws ure 


oe re at 


Kensington, W.8 
Telephone - - WEStern 3350 





QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
ti d add a 1 if a personal reply is 





desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. 





Available until Sept. 30th. 





ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records-from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give youya generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 














STARR SAPPHIRE STYLUS 


HIGHEST FIDELITY 
LOWEST SURFACE NOISE 





Ask your dealer for this unsurpassed jewel-tipped needle. 
Available for medium-weight pick-ups in standard or trailer 
types, and in miniature size for light-weight pick-ups. 


13/6 each including P.T. yx Trade and Export Enquiries Invited 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 


8, Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 





























September, 1948 The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 





New Records COMPLETE SPECIFICATION 
for the Connoisseur ¢ ae 


Levy's are proud to announce a really outstanding series of Shakespeare record- 


ings, previously only available for export. They are the : TWO-PIECE RECORD REPRODUCER 
LOUD SPEAKER The famous Expert ‘‘ All Range,’’ Corner 


type, fitted with special Twin Cone 12-in. 


e . 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Series speaker unit, built to our own specifica- 
7 “ tions by Messrs. Goodmans. 

S.M.1-3 THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR AMPLIFIERS Hand made, and all equal in actual 
The Letter Scene, and the Garter Inn Scenes, with Robert ** quality ’’ performance, differing only 

Atkins, Claire Luce, etc. in output of power. 
s Built from the finest and most expensive 
S.M.4-6 “ THE TEMPEST components it is possible to obtain. 


Fitted with Bass correction, Pre-ampli- 
fier, and every modern refinement for the 
highest possible standard of ‘‘ quality ’’ 


Excerpts with Robert Harris as Prospero, Joy Parker as 
Miranda, Julian Somers as Caliban, etc. 


S.M.7-10 ‘RICHARD II” reproduction. 
These four records include some of the finest scenes in this Separate controls for Volume, Treble and 
famous tragedy. The cast included Robert Harris as the CONTROLS Bass. Specially designed ‘“‘ Noise 
King, John Ruddock as John of Gaunt, Douglas Seale as the Filter,’’ with eight-position Switch. 
Duke of York aod William Avenell as Northumberland. giving a range of audible frequency 


changes to cover: 
i. All Fs nyaen reactions to sound and 





All these records were made by the members of the Stratford-on-Avon Festival ; : : 
Company, by kind permission of the Governors. They are of the new vinyl pan ra noise (we all differ in thie 
non-breakable material, and are available at 10/10d. each record inclusive of 2. The meauetie properties of your own 
Purchase Tax. Orders by post welcomed : please include 2/- per set for postage . room (each room presents a different 
and packing. acoustic problem). 
3. All different types of recording (and 
a a i they are many and varied). 
Reduced Prices for Radio & Television ' MOTOR Built and guaranteed by the Garrard 
Engineering Co. 
Owing to the reduction in purchase tax, we are now able to offer you a wide PICK-UP The new hand-made Expert, tested on 
selection ofall the latest models. You are cordially invited to come and inspect pacer Decca test a Th to ate 
our stock, to see and hear demonstrations, all without obligation. Sen yA Sua enen. ais Recess daamaaite 


records can be played on one needle 
point without re-sharpening. 
Special models designed for sapphire or 


9, e steel needles, supplied to order. 
The Home Ruy Of MUSIC | Puying cabinee jain ip: tea serees rane 25 in 


Deferred Payments by arrangement, 


Obtainable only disc hae EAPEE ones uro 
19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, E.I. Tel.: ROYAL 4656. INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 


Telephone: MOUntview 6875 


























For QUALITY Reception 


“EXSTAT” 
ALL-WAVE ANTI-INTERFERENCE AERIAL 


(7-2,000 Metres) 





Here. 
tlea ” the es t 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
CLASSICAL - SWING - POPULAR 


Hear your records on the latest type of instruments, 


electrically recorded and playe Whether a radio receiver is very old or very new 


it can only reproduce the signal that is fed into 
it. The ‘* Exstat ’’ aerial ensures a noise-free programme. 
Available for horizontal or vertical mounting. Horizontal 
model will operate up to six receivers without inter- 
action, and is ideal for dealers’ showrooms. 


ANY RECEIVER IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS AERIAL 


Model ASA112, illustrated (note the new bracket), 
comprises 15 ft. vertical rod with lashing mounting, 
two transformers, and 20 yards of screened cable. 


ust price & 7.3.0 


Write for illustrated leaflet— 
ANTIFERENCE 
LIMITED 
Sales Division— 
67 Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.! 
Telephone : PADdington 7253-4-5 


IN STOCK THE LATEST MODEL 


RADIOGRAMS 
& TELEVISION 
H.M.V. - PYE - MURPHY 


DYNATRON, ETC. 
Demonstrations [of Television}!Daily 


CITY SALES EXCHANGE 20 LTD | 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 
90/94, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 Phone: Central 9391/2 



































The GRAMOPHONE 


his list contains a selection of recordings 


which are not at present included in the English 
Catalogue. The records are available to special order 
but owing to large export demands there is some 
possibility of delay in the supply. This list cancels 
all previous editions of the “Special List”’. 














GREATEST ARTISTS 


FINEST RECORDING 








AMONG THE WORKS INCLUDED ARE THE 


BRUCKNER SYMPHONIES 
(Original Edition) 
No. 4 in E Flat Major — 
“The Romantic” 
No. 5 in B Flat Major 
THE DRESDEN STATE OPERA ORCH. 
Conductor: KARL BOHM 


No. 9 in D Minor 
THE MUNICH PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Conductor : 
SIEGMUND VON HAUSSEGER 


Suk Serenade for Strings, Op. 6 
CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: VACLAV TALICH 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Hindemith Symphony “ Mathise der 
Maler” 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : EUGENE ORMANDY 


Bartok Violin Concerto 
YEHUDI MENU 
with Dallas Symphony tra 


Debussy String Quartet in G Minor, 
Op. 10 Be 
Faure String Quartet, Op. 121 


Ravel String Quartet in F Major 
PRO ARTE QUARTET 




















Brahms Sextet in F Major, Op. 88 
THE BUDAPEST QUARTET 
with Alfred Hobday and Anthony Pini 


The Special List will be available from your 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
dealer during September. Price 3d. 


Mascagni “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
Complete Recording of the Cpera 
Conducted by the Composer 
with GIGLI as TURRIDU 





BY APPOINTMENT 
<UPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO BER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
































The Hall-mark of Quality 


x 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY L1D., HAYES, MIDDX., ENGLAND 
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